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Forty-Sixth Annual Report 


The Thirty-first lecture of the Society was given by the 
Revd. Leslie H. Bunn, B.A., on Tuesday, 14th October, 1958, 
at the Presbyterian Church House*. The subject was ‘Music 
in Presbyterian Worship” and the lecture was illustrated by 
the help of the Regent Square Organist and Choir-master and 
members of the Choir. 


The work of arranging and cataloguing the library has 
proceeded during the year. Miss Edwards and Dr. Carruthers 
have done most of the work, and they have been assisted by 
members of South London congregations. Offers of more help 
will be very gladly accepted. It is hoped that the Library will 
be officially opened during this year. In the meantime it is 
available, under some limitations of use, to students. 


The Society has suffered great loss during the year by the 
resignation of three most valued officials. Mr. J. T. Darling has 
resigned as Secretary, in preparation for his removal from 
London, but his services in other ways are still being given 
to the Council. The Revd. Dr. D. J. Martin has resigned the 
Convenership of the Library Committee, but remains a member 
of the Council. Miss Kelley resigned her position as Curator 
and Archivist in December, the resignation to take effect from 
the end of January, 1959. Her multitudinous services to the 
Society are beyond description or adequate praise, but an 
attempt was made to record some of her work in a minute, a 
copy of which was presented to Miss Kelley. 


* In the Old Lecture Hall, Regent Square Church (Zd.). 
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Following the resignation of Miss Kelley, the Council under- 
took a review of the past development and present position of 
the Society, with the object of making proposals for the 
advancement of its purposes and the enhancing of its contribu- 
tion to the life and work of the Presbyterian Church of England. 
The proposals involve a curtailment, for the time being at any 
rate, of some responsibilities which over the years have been 
accepted by the Society, but open up possibilities of an extension 
of activities along the main line for which it was founded. The 
proposals are as follows: (1) the Society shall function as a 
voluntary association, recognised by the General Assembly, and 
reporting annually to Assembly through the Committee on Law 
and History; (2) the purposes of the Society shall be amended 
so as to give the Assembly discretionary rights as to which 
historical objects collected by the Society shall become Church 
property, and to relieve the Society of responsibility for acting 
as custodian of such property; (3) the General Secretary shall 
be responsible for the preservation of archives and records of 
the Church, and for the care and distribution of communion 
plate, the Treasurership Committee being empowered to make 
any consequential changes in staff and premises at the Church 
Offices as may be required; (4) the Assembly shall instruct all 
congregations to keep locally complete sets of their congrega- 
tional magazines and annual reports. Authority shall be given 
to the General Secretary to make available past issues as 
desired by congregations and otherwise to dispose of the 
residue; (5) the W. B. Shaw Library shall be organised as 
entirely a specialist library in the interests of the study of 
Presbyterianism; (6) the Society shall revise its inventory of 
muniments and other objects of historical value, and an appro- 
priate Committee of Assembly shall, in consultation with the 
Society, review these objects with a view to retaining as Church 
property only objects of historical worth, all other objects to 
be at the disposal of the Society; (7) the basement premises 
at present rented by the Society shall be utilised for the most 
part by the Church for the storage of archives, records, and 
communion plate; (8) muniments and other objects of historical 
value retained as Church property shall be kept and so far as 
possible adequately displayed in the Church Offices, in the 
Library, and in Westminster College, the cost of providing 
cases and other suitable accommodation to be borne by the 
Assembly Account. 


S. W. CARRUTHERS, President. 
E. FRANCIS JONES, Secretary. 
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Seventy Years of English Presbyterian Praise 
1857-1927 


The Thirty-first Annual Lecture delivered in the 
Old Lecture Hall, Regent Square Presbyterian 
Church on 14th October, 1958. 


In venturing to address this informed and rather alarming 
company, I wish to thank the Presbyterian Historical Society 
of England for the honour of appointing me as its Lecturer this 
year, and also to thank Miss Kelley in particular for her willing 
and indispensable help. 


The subject proposed to me by the Council was “[Some 
aspect of] Music in Presbyterian Worship (With Musical Illust- 
rations)—to be treated historically’, the aspect chosen being 
as stated above in the title. If it be objected that the treatment 
in fact savours more of music than of history as usually 
considered by this Society, it will doubtless be in order for 
someone to enter the traditional “Dissent and Complaint’. Yet 
the Lecturer would be prepared to defend his interpretation 
of history as covering the sources and manner of hymn-singing 
among our people in the nineteenth century. 


Within the span of seventy years English Presbyterians 
produced four collections, viz. 


Paraphrases and Hymns, 1857, 

Psalms & Hymns for Divine Worship, 1867, 
Church Praise, 1882, 

Church Praise, 1907, 


all published by the London firm of James Nisbet & Co. I do 
not purpose to deal with the formal processes by which these 
books came to be approved for general use; a brief account 
of those matters appeared in the Journal of this Society six 
years ago [Vol. x, No. 2, p.79], reprinted in the Bulletin of 
the HYMN SOCIETY OF GT. BRITAIN, III, p.124. With the 
revision in 1927 of the Scottish Church Hymnary [1898] and 
its immediate adoption in England, there opened a new chapter 
dominated, as concerns this subject, by the influence of Robert 
Bridges and the Yattendon Hymnal, 1899, G. R. Woodward’s 
Songs of Syon, 1904, and the late Dr. Vaughan Williams in 
the English Hymnal, 1906. All of these left their mark upon 
subsequent compilations, but they lie beyond our present scope. 

In the same way, we need not discuss in detail the Metrical 
Psalter of 1650. That and other editions were carefully re- 
examined by the late Dr. Millar Patrick of Edinburgh in his 
Four Centuries of Scottish Psalmody, 1949, and also by Dr. 
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Adam Fulton and others in the pages of this Journal (e.g. May, 
1935). Since, however, that Psalter contained the words and 
music which for most of our Churches! formed almost the 
whole material of praise about 1850, we may glance quickly 
at the resources which were then proving inadequate to the 
needs and changing taste of the people. 


It is to be remembered that the Psalter of 1650 was pub- 
lished without any music, and when sixteen years later a tune- 
book for it was printed in Aberdeen it contained only twelve 
tunes”, all in Common Metre, among them such abiding favour- 
ites as FRENCH and DUNFERMLINE, ELGIN, YORK, etc. 
This meagre dozen was a surviving remnant of the 31 Common 
Tunes intended in the old Psalter of 1635 for use with any 
4-lined CM verse. First among them is found the OLD COMMON 
TUNE, “old” in 1615, and haunting with its wistful simplicity 
—what Millar Patrick calls “the very alphabet of an unfamiliar 
art” for those beginning to exercise their new privilege of 
public praise (op.cit. p.66f). This moving and historic tune 
surely deserves to be given a place whenever K/1927 or the 
Scottish Psalter is next reviewed. 


But the staple of the psalmody of 1635 consisted in the 104 
Proper melodies, each assigned to its own psalm. An art, 
however, so eagerly learnt c.1550 could be well-nigh forgotten 
in a hundred years, and when the new version was published 
[1650] music was all but silent in the land. The beautiful 
Proper tunes (usually for 8-line stanzas)® were neglected; indeed 
it is only the more recent hymn-books which have restored such 
glories as the Genevan setting to Ps.16, set to Ps.22 in the 
English Psalter, 1563, and thence called OLD 22nd [E£/1906, 
No. 163; K/1927, Nos. 486, 729], or Ps. 130 [£/1906, No. 252; 
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This is probably true of all the original Presbyteries in the north 
(viz. Lancashire, Cumberland, Newcastle, Berwick and Northum- 
berland). But in 1795 when Andrew Kippis and others issued their 
Collection in London he could say, 

“The generality of the Presbyterian Societies in the metro -olis 
and its vicinity have hitherto contented themselves solely with Dr. 
Watt’s Psalms” (Preface, p.vii). 


i) 


These, except for ELGIN, are identical with the original “Twelve” 
first printed in 1615 by Andro Hart, but then the tide was flowing, 
whereas after half a century it was far at the ebb [cp. Millar 
Patrick, op.cit. p.111, and Handbook to K/1927, Supplement, p.93 
s.v. YORK; also Livingston, 1864, Diss.IV, p.41). 


In 1635 there were 99 Psalms in CM.D, one in SM, 4 in SM.D, one 
in LM, 10 in LM.D, and 35 in various other metres showing ingenious 
variety of structure (e.g. Ps.36 is rhymed aabab, Ps.76 is ababccb, 
112 is ababec, 113 [120] aabecb, 117 is aabbec, 121 (125, 127] abbacc, 
122 is ababa, 142 is abaabb, etc.). Allowing for 47 repeats there are 
104 Proper tunes (including two for Ps.124). 


w 
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K/1927, No. 342]. By 1650 people had gradually taken refuge 
in the 4-lined Common Tunes, and the disordered times were 
unfavourable to the earlier magnificence. In the present version 
of 1650, indeed, we see the idealism of the “old’’ Scottish 
Psalter brought down to earth, the complexity of metres and 
rhythms reduced to an almost uniform CM, the excellence 
which had proved to be beyond understanding discarded for 
manageable, memorable dullness. 


Here then, canonised, fossilised, the music of Presbyterian 
praise in Britain by 1700 was halted, with incompetent “up- 
takers” drearily “lining-out” their few monotonous Common 
Tunes, not more than 12 in number, and in places only five. 
And these did duty for the entire Psalter, the 67 Paraphrases, 
and the “Five Hymns’’. 


Those five Hymns (their presence at the end of a Scottish 
Bible puzzled the writer as a small boy), whoever may have 
directed their inclusion, represent a sort of protest against the 
limiting of Christian praise to Biblical material. The Psalter 
of 1635 had already added from various sources versions in 
metre of the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, Magni- 
ficat, etc.; but it also took from the English Psalter of 1562 
the very early translation of the Veni Creator Spiritus, and 
Marckant’s Lamentation, “O Lord, turn not away Thy face’. 
Thus at least in 1562 the desire was expressed for original 
praise in the English or Scots vernacular, like the contem- 
porary German movement among the Lutherans. On the whole, 
however, presbytery was disinclined to sing “human” hymns, 
and when once the Psalter of 1650 became firmly entrenched in 
popular regard, it supplied (with the 67 Paraphrases added in 
1745-81) the requirements of public worship for Presbyterians 
on both sides of the Scottish border. By the mid-18th century 
development had begun, and within the next hundred years 
the scene was transformed through the great singing-classes 
conducted throughout Scotland by such outstanding precentors 
as R. A. Smith, Mainzer, T. L. Hately and Wm. Carnie. 


But the 18th century was also the period of Watts and 
the Wesleys, and it would be strange indeed if their example 
had not helped to stimulate the use among Presbyterians of 
hymns to supplement the unvarying Psalter. Apart from a 
number of private collections, there were two hymn-books 
sanctioned by the Synod of Relief [1786-96 and 1833]. The 
Relief Church, with the United Secession (who together formed 
the United Presbyterian Church in 1847) were pioneers in 
hymn-singing. Perhaps this accounts for the rhyme in which 
the villain” is a Seceder: 
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There was an auld Seceder cat, 
an’ it was unco gray; 
It killed a moose within the Kirk 
upon the Sabbath day. 
They brought it tae the Session, 
an’ it rebukit sair, 
An’ made it promise faithfully 
to dae the same nae mair. 
To this scene of poetic justice we shall return. 


1857 


Meanwhile, the UP hymn-book of 1852 (not a faultless 
production) was used also by their congregations in England. 
While it was in the making, the newly-founded English Pres- 
byterian Synod was being urged to produce its own collection 
of hymns. This indeed had been one of its first concerns, for 
a tentative sketch was begun so early as 1844. The scheme was 
revived in 1847, and lingered on and on for ten years. One 
would have liked to see those trial drafts, especially the 250 
pieces approved by Wm. Chalmers’ much-enduring Committee, 
only to be shorn to 116 under criticisms in Presbytery. Which 
did they reject, and why? Like the apocryphal reader of the 
celebrated Rejected Addresses, we might find that they seemed 
very good, and see no reason for rejecting them! The ultimate 
selection, published in 1857 as the first* English Presbyterian 
hymn-book and entitled Paraphrases and Hymns‘, certainly 
seems to us inoffensive enough. It contains such standard 
expressions of Christian doctrine as Charles Wesley’s Christmas 
and Easter hymns (“Hark, the herald-angels sing’ and “Christ 
the Lord is risen today”) and “Jesu, Lover of my soul’’, with, 
of course, Bp. Ken’s two famous pieces (““Awake, my soul, and 
with the sun” and “All praise [Glory] to Thee my God this 
night”). Watts, Doddridge and Montgomery are well repre- 
sented, as are the Olney poets; also, since Horatius Bonar’s 
hymn-writing was at this time becoming known, we have 
“Thy works, not mine, O Christ” and “I lay my sins on Jesus’’. 
It is a sufficiently ordinary collection, but a monument to tena- 
cious purpose, alike in its advocates and in the opposing pre- 
judice which it survived. 


What concerns us here is that once more, as with the 


# Not counting, that is, such Collections as that of Dr. Kippis, etc., 
1795 [see above]. 


5 One copy in the Society’s library belonged to the President’s father, 
Wm. Carruthers, F.R.S., 
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Psalter of 1650, Presbyterians were equipped with words to 
sing for which tunes must be sought elsewhere. But by this 
time the labours of the singing masters had taken large effect, 
and many volumes of hymn-tunes were widely in use. Some 
collections were less scholarly than others, for there were 
undoubtedly publishers eager to profit by the rising popular 
demand. 


Dr. Millar Patrick [op.cit. p.200] names in particular three 
Glasgow publications which fell below the standard set by, for 
instance, Wm. Carnie of Aberdeen, and one of these books was 
evidently used in London. The copy before me lacks flyleaf, date 
and title, but fortunately bears the editor’s name stamped on the 
back—-Mitchison’s Selection of Sacred Music, and it belonged to 
Wm. Hamilton, an elder of Regent Square Church. Doubtless 
other books were used in England, differing in contents and 
perhaps quality, of which I cannot judge. But I have examined 
the Mitchison volume with some care, for its evidence upon 
what music was then available in some of our Churches. 


There is no ordered arrangement in the 280 pieces (including 
several anthems and doxologies), and the metres are distinguish- 
ed as CM, SM, LM and several varieties of Peculiar Metre. We 
find, of course, many of the early Common Tunes, together with 
such later compositions as IRISH, ST. ANNE’S, WILTSHIRE 
[called NEW ST. ANNE’S], BALLERMA, etc., and Croft’s 
majestic CM.D ST. MATTHEW. 


Here occurs also the familiar ST. GEORGE’S EDINBURGH 
(Ps. 24, “Ye gates, lift up your heads’’), named from the parish 
where its composer, Dr. A. M. Thomson, was the first minister 
[1814-31], with R. A. Smith as his precentor (see Handbook to 
K/1927 and Supplement, s.vv). The book contains several pieces 
by both of these men, including Smith’s INVOCATION (Ps. 43, 
“O send Thy light forth”). Now these two tunes are almost 
unique in our present collection [K/1927], but they represent 
in a refined form a popular type of florid tune which the better 
teachers at this period were trying hard to discourage. Such 
“repeating” tunes are very numerous in this Mitchison book. 
Here, for example, is DESERT which I have heard sung in 
Scotland (though not in church!) to the above-named “Seceder 
Cat”; but the tune is of Methodist provenance, being composed 
in Northamptonshire c.1800, and known as NATIVITY or 
LYNGHAM. Then there is [New] LYDIA which, though of 
uncertain authorship, is still much used in Methodism [M/19383, 
No. 1}. Many of these “ranting” tunes, indeed, were relegated 
to an Appendix in the Wesleyan M/1904 though they survived 
longer in Primitive Methodist usage. Such “old Methodist” 
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tunes, sung lustily in Mitchison days, are the CM ARABIA, 
ARTAXERXES [= ARLINGTON], DEVIZES, [New] LYDIA, 
DESERT [= LYNGHAM], the LM JUSTIFICATION, TRAN- 
QUIULITY, with CRANBROOK and SHIRLAND (SM), CAL- 
VARY (8787.47) etc.; while others, the CM NORTON [= 
SOLOMON], EASTGATE [= HENSBURY] and the LM 
REMEMBRANCE [= DAVID] and JOB, are retained in the 
present M/1933. The Mitchison book contains also FALCON 
STREET (c. 1770) with Hallelujah refrain, still sung every 
year at the opening of the Methodist Conference to Wesley’s 
words, “And are we yet alive ... .’. (The small Wesleyan 
daughter of the manse, on hearing her father recount what 
had been done at Conference, is said to have asked brightly, 
“And were they, Daddy?’’). 


It is not to be thought that tunes of this pattern ever 
completely ousted the more sober kind at Regent Square or 
elsewhere in our Churches; but they were in fashion at the 
time, and it would seem that a good many were acceptable 
as occasional alternatives to YORK, etc., although it is note- 
worthy that the three present vigorous survivors of the class 
[ST. GEORGE’S, EDINBURGH, INVOCATION, and perhaps 
ST. ASAPH] are of Presbyterian origin. Here too is Bort- 
nianski’s CANAAN, still sung in K/1927 as ST. PETERSBURG. 
DISMISSION is still in use as ST. THOMAS [K/1927, No. 299]; 
Shrubsole’s MILES LANE is here called SCARBOROUGH, but 
is not associated with “All hail the power’ which is set to the 
upstart “ranting” tune PIETY (see M. Patrick, op.cit. p.200). 
We find, too, such persistent favourites as SICILY and Pleyel’s 
GERMAN HYMN, both LM, and included so late as EP/1907. 
Other tunes of a more sedate order belonging to this time are 
SELMA [SM] and STRACATHRO [CM]. 


Some tunes appear sadly modified, not to say mutilated, a 
prominent example being BRENTWOOD, scarcely recognisable 
for TALLIS’ CANON (the original full version is seen in 
K/1927, No. 291, ii). It is a sign of progress that in EP/1867, 
No. 217 the correct CANON is given with the debased EVENING 
HYMN, evidently in an attempt to raise the standard of 
integrity. From 1882 onwards the slovenly version disappears 
(though in M/1904, No. 909 there was still a demand for 
both forms of the tune). There is also LUTHER’S HYMN 
[= NUN FREUT EUCH]: by the time of EP/1867 it is used 
in ful) for “Great God, what do I see and hear’, but in 
Mitchison it is made to fit a LM verse, omitting the musical 
repeat but doubling the last line of the words (see Bristol Tb, 
1863, No. 217 where it is adaptable for 8787,88.7 or 88888). 
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So too Hermann’s 5-lined LOBT GOTT IHR CHRISTEN ALLE 
GLEICH [= NICOLAUS] is here set as CM and called ST. 
GEORGE’S. In EP/1867 (but not afterwards) it is fitted to 
Binney’s “Eternal Light” (cp. Z/1910, and D/1931, No. 481, ii). 


This illustrates the “mating’’ of tunes to words in this 
first hymn-book of 1857. In some cases no tune is available 
in Mitchison, and the precentor (organists in our churches were 
then embryonic and controversial) would need to have other 
books at hand if his minister wanted, for instance, Charlotte 
Elliott’s “My God and Father, while I stray” or “Just as I am’’,® 
there being no tune here in her 888.4 and 888.6 metres. (In 
EP/1867, however, the difficulty is overcome for “Just as I 
am” by shortening Lowell Mason’s LM tune HAMBURG [= 
BOSTON in M/1933].) Nor is there a tune for “The God of 
Abraham praise”. In the 7777 measure,:- however, they had one 
well-known tune, Milgrove’s HARTS, to do duty for “Hark, 
the herald-angels sing’’, “Christ the Lord is risen today” (as 
in Scot.Hyl/1870, No. 31), etc. There are also a few other 
tunes (now forgotten) which would fit hymns of these or other 
metres, e.g. “Rock of Ages’, “From Greenland’s icy mountains”, 
etc., but the choice was limited. HELMSLEY might serve not 
only for “Lo! He comes” but for “Guide me, O Thou great 
Jehovah”, and so forth. There is no SM.D melody, but several 
SM tunes are available (e.g. WIRKSWORTH, MOUNT EPH- 
RAIM, etc.), for such hymns as “Soldiers of Christ, arise’, 
etc. It is strange now to find that hymns like Bp. Ken’s for 
Morning and Evening had not yet been matched with their 
present tunes, though these were established in HP/1867. A 
musical curiosity is ADESTE FIDELES, re-named NEW POR- 
TUGAL as a setting for Watts’ LM “Give to our God [King] 
immortal praise”, the refrain being “Repeat His mercies [tris] 
in your song’. (About 1830 it had been sung in St. George’s, 
Hanover Square to “Hark, the herald-angels sing’’!). We also 
find in Mitchison Croft's HANOVER (entitled HANDEL’S 
100th) arranged as LM. For normal LM usage we have the 
serviceable DUKE STREET, and (somewhat adapted in triple 
time) CRASSELIUS [= WINCHESTER NEW]. 


It appears, then, that in 1857 the treatment of tunes was 
still fluid. Notwithstanding the researches of Canon Havergal 
[1847] and others in tracing the sources of tunes, there was 
often a wide difference between the original and current forms. 
At this time also, for hymns as for psalms, tunes were held 
to be not “proper’’ but common and interchangeable. 





6 Both were included in the contemporary Baptist Pss. é Hymns, 1858, 
with corresponding tunes in the companion Treasury. 
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1867 


To some extent this practice was continued in the new book 
issued in 1866-7, where as a rule each page bears one tune 
to suit, say, three hymns of its metre, irrespective of subject- 
matter. [The “fixed tune system” was not adopted until 1882]. 
This collection was produced on the initiative of Dr. James 
Hamilton, Minister of Regent Square, strongly supported by 
Wm. Chalmers who had laboured so diligently for the previous 
compilation. To appoint a musical editor was an innovation, but 
Dr. E. F. Rimbault was chosen, a Londoner of Huguenot 
descent who wrote copiously on musical history, and was 
sometime organist to the Swiss Church, Soho, and to our own 
Church in St. John’s Wood. Perhaps his Continental associa- 
tions help to account for his appreciation of Genevan and 
German tunes. At a “conversazione’’—delightful echo of cul- 
tured Victorian nonconformity—held in December, 1866, in 
the house of Mr. James Watson of the firm of Nisbets, Dr. 
Rimbault lectured to about 80 ladies and gentlemen “in a most 
masterly and interesting manner’ on the new hymn-book, from 
which tunes were sung in illustration. 


Unquestionably this book marks a notable advance. In 
place of the former modest little compendium of 116 hymns, 
the Synod now adopted over 500, and there was unwonted 
resolution and despatch in the swift production, within twelve 
months or so, of so large a volume, complete with tunes. 
Following a Scottish Free Church example [1873] the hymns 
(as distinct from the entire Scottish Psalter which is printed 
first) significantly include about 60 alternative psalm-versions 
drawn from Watts, Tate & Brady, and such near-contemporaries 
as Lyte, Rawson, Montgomery, J. S. Blackie and J. D. Burns; 
above all Horatius Bonar who contributes 17 (but now for- 
gotten). 


The impact of the Anglican Tractarian movement is also 
noticeable. Both Keble and J. M. Neale died in 1866 and each 
is represented, the one by “Sun of my soul” (83; cp.454), 
the other by “Jerusalem the golden”, etc. (265-7; cp.509). 
There are also some translations by Chandler from the Latin 
(270, 331, 417), and one (376) by Mrs. Rundle-Charles from 
Ephraem Syrus “On the Triumphal Entry” (her Voice of 
Christian Life in Song, 1858, p.59). Of Roman Catholics we 
find the 17th-century convert John Austin’s “Blest by Thy 
love, dear Lord’ (455; cp. C/1951, No. 616); also a translation 
from the German of Angelus Silesius [Scheffler; 112]. Very 
striking is the inclusion of “[O] Sweet Saviour, bless us ere 


we go” (57) by F. W. Faber who had died so recently as 1863. 
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From these remarkable accessions we return to the question 
of “mating” as presented again in this book of 1867. To Faber’s 
evening hymn just cited is assigned, as an alternative tune 
NEUMARK;; this is repeated for “Thou hidden love of God, 
whose height”, but the melody really demands the “feminine 
endings” of such a humn as “If thou but suffer God to guide 
thee”, to which it is set in EP/1907 and K/1927 (cp. the 
“original version” in E/1906, No. 458). Newton’s “One there 
is above all others” (154) is set to BOHEMIA [8787.77]; 
this tune appears in full as 8787.D in the present Mor/1911, 
No. 512, but we know it in the reduced form called CASSEL 
[77.77.77]. 


We find PALESTRINA given as the tune for “I heard 
the voice of Jesus say”, and SELMA (as Bonar intended) for 
“A few more years shall roll’. Tunes long since forgotten 
accompany “Praise, my soul, the King of heaven”, and even 
“The Church’s one Foundation” (imagine a time when AURELIA 
was not!). 


The tune HERMON (No. 494), set to a Winkworth version 
of Clausnitzer’s “Liebster Jesu, wir sind hier’, is a slightly 
altered form of the proner melody named from that hymn as 
in K/1927, No. 203 (where it is translated by our own versatile 
Professor R. A. S. Macalister, late of Dublin and Cambridge). 
A noble German tune, much altered and here called BADEN 
(498), re-appears in K/1927 with its proper words ‘“Whate’er 
my God ordains is right”. 


Wesley’s “Forth in Thy name” (445) is set to HYMNUS 
EUCHARISTICUS which is sung on May Day at sunrise from 
Magdalen Tower in Oxford (here it is altered and given as 
MAGDALENE, spelt Cambridge-fashion). “O God, our Help” 
was sung to WILTSHIRE or to MARTYRDOM, while ST. 
ANNE was given to “Approach, my soul, the mercy seat”. 

Among the surprises may be observed “There is a land 
of pure delight” (233) set to BELMONT (“By cool Siloam” 
being absent); also “Lord, Thy glory fills the heaven” (503), 
where the selection of verses is unusual (cp. K/1927, No. 2), 
and the tune, named ST. MADOKES, is an altered and reduced 
form of NEANDER [= UNSER HERRSCHER]; cp. EP/1882, 
No. 90, also K/1927, Nos. 387, 163 and Handbook. “Rock of 
Ages” (221) is matched with NASSAU which is a variant of 
the proper tune (well known in Germany) to “Straf mich 
nicht in deinem Zorn’ (see EP/1907, No. 492); it is called 
WURTEMBERG in M/1933, No. 207, and BONN in UP/1876, 
No. 329. [Redhead’s PETRA was adopted in EP/1882 after 
A/1861}. 
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Elizabeth Codner’s “Lord, I hear of showers of blessing” 
(513) is rather oddly set, without its searching refrain, to a 
much-altered fragment of No. 9 of the Mendelssohn Lieder 
[Op 30, No. 3], called for this purpose AUGSBURG (and used 
in EP/1882 with Heber’s “Brightest and best’’). Another curio- 
sity of a different sort is R. M. McCheyne’s esoteric “Jehovah 
Tsidkenu” (487; see Sankey [1200] No. 897); its tune STAN- 
LEY appears as MONTGOMERY in M/1933, No. 311 (see 
J. T. Lightwood’s note in Music of MHB, 1935). It may be noted 
that Wheale’s BEDFORD (241) is here given in triple time, 
but in EP/1882 with equal minims; both forms appear in 
Scot. Hyl/1870. 


Montgomery’s fine plea for peace, “Send out Thy light 
and truth, O God” (520), set to its noble Lutheran antithesis 
EIN, FESTE BURG, is taken from the Moravians, but not used 
again. Here too is a simplified version called RESURRECTION 
(186) of the ancient CHRIST IST ERSTANDEN, beloved of 
Luther, and set to its proper Easter hymn. It occurs also in 
the same connexion in UP/1876, No. 53 where it is called 
STRASBURG, but not in EP/1882, 1907 or K/1898. This 
treasure of pre-Reformation praise is now restored to service in 
K/1927, No. 121 (cp. Handbook; also M/1933, No. 207 ut 
supra). 


An instance of the lack of SM tunes at this time is the 
adaptation for this purpose of Handel’s DAVID [LM in 
M/1933]; the resultant tune, here called BIDBOROUGH, is 
provided for Toplady’s “Your harps, ye trembling saints” (192). 
[The 19th-century BUCER is not linked with these words until 
the Scots. Hyl/ 1870). 


A strange choice is the setting of Wesley’s “Come, let us 
join our friends above” (210) to the PASSION CHORALE, 
adjusted as STUTTGART [CM.D]. Then there is Gibbons’ 
ANGELS’ SONG, simplified and reset in triple time for “O 
timely happy, timely wise” (217). For the original rhythm 
see K/1927 (cp. M. Frost, 1953, No. 362); yet in EP/1882, 
No. 229, the “2nd Version, being Original time and form of 
Melody” is presented by Dr. Hopkins in equal minims and 
bereft of all its character. A similar fate befell Gibbons’ SONG 
13 in EP/1882, No. 515 where it is called GIBBONS. Not 
until K/1927 did these two tunes recover their primitive accent. 


The “six-eight’” tune called ST. EDMUND set to “My 
soul hath found the steadfast ground”’ (238), is a mere shadow 
(and in equal minims) of the massive battle-hymn PSALM 36 
[68] associated with Gustavus Adolphus (cp. WESTMINSTER 
COLLEGE [886.D] in EP/1907 No. 425; the full 12-line form 
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is still in service in K/1927, No. 217. At the end of UP/1876 
it is Doxology X [OLD 113th], “I'll praise my Maker’, the 
conjunction of words and music beloved of John Wesley to 


the very last. (ST. EDMUND was omitted from later printings of 
EP/ 1867). 


GRAFENBERG (widely known in Germany to “Nun danket 
all’ und bringet Ehr’) is provided for two Brethren hymns 
(Nos. 252, 248), but in a simplified form; the true rhythm is 
recovered in E/1906 and K/1927. (The simpler version is prob- 
ably the work of T. L. Hately, Edinburgh, 1854; see Historical 
A & M, 1909, No. 248). Here too is introduced the beautiful 
Communion melody SCHMUCKE DICH, but greatly altered and 
called GOTTENBURG (302); once more the original structure 
is seen in E/1906 and K/1927, where it accompanies its proper 
words, “Deck thyself, my soul”, 


Mendelssohn’s Festgesang-tune now universal for “Hark, 
the herald angels sing” (75) entered English Presbyterian usage 
with this edition, just ten years after its first adoption for this 
hymn in R. R. Chope’s collection of 1857 (see Handbook to 
K/1927, No. 46). MOUNT EPHRAIM (404) was composed in a 
Methodist circle, but it was included by Mercer in 1854. Apart 
from EP/1867 it has not been in Presbyterian use until K/1927. 


1882. 


It is a sign of the quickened interest in hymn-singing at 
that time that by 1881 the Church was ready for a new hymn- 
book, and the Synod entrusted the revision to a committee 
under the Revd. W. Rigby Murray, with Dr. E. J. Hopkins of 
the Temple editing the music. The first Church Praise was 
accordingly authorised in 1882 for publication. It significantly 
departed from custom in replacing the traditional complete 
Psalter by a careful selection of 86 short metrical portions 
deemed most suitable, or already popular, for Christian worship. 

Our concern, however, is rather with the hymns, which were 
now classified in sections (as in Church of Scotland hymnals 
since 1864). The Victorians were not averse to adventuring 
along new paths. Thus Lowell Mason’s MOUNT OF OLIVES 
[= OLIVET] for “My faith looks up to Thee” (280) is pre- 
ceded by a new composition of the musical editor’s, while 
Goss even provides an alternative tune to “Christians, awake” 
(37), and HELMSLEY is placed second (for “Lo, He comes’’) 
to a melody by Gounod! 


The fact is that many hymns had not yet found what we 
regard as their “Proper” tunes (though some associations, now 
lost, were already well established). Emily Elliott’s “Thou didst 
leave Thy throne” (40) received a tune by Mr. Croil Falconer 
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[vice-convener] which failed to keep its place; indeed there 
were those who criticised the admission of tunes submitted 
by a member of the Committee. T. R. Matthews’ well-known 
MARGARET, also written for these words, was first published 
in 1876, and was thus only just becoming known. “By cool 
Siloam” (426), introduced from the Church of Scotland Child- 
ren’s Hyl 1874, receives a Mendelssohn tune, although Webbe’s 
BELMONT was already accepted in UP/1876. “I think when 
I read” (453) was written in 1841 expressly for the Greek 
air named SALAMIS [Handbook to K/1927, No. 82], but it is 
given a new tune (a similar innovation having recently been 
made again in Sunday School Praise, 1958). 


It is strange to ears accustomed to MELCOMBE to find 
Keble’s “O timely happy” (479) set to a Haydn fragment en- 
titled OTTERBOURNE; but it makes an excellent hymn-tune 
which might well be revived among us, as it has also been 
used in Methodism since M/1904. Dykes’ HOLLINGSIDE (for 
“Jesu, Lover of my soul’’, 263) is here given two competitors, 
neither of which survived. W. H. Monk’s now-ubiquitous EVEN- 
TIDE for “Abide with me” (487) takes second place (of three) 
to ELLERS, again written by the musical editor. 


In this connexion, E. J. Hopkins’ tunes do not generally 
display outstanding merit. Of his 23 tunes here included at 
least 15 are now unknown. He contributed to this edition 
PRAISE with its unfortunate false accent in “For the beauty 
of the earth” (127). Inevitably he gives a new first tune 
[WHITEFORD] to “Nearer, my God, to Thee” (343), but both 
Dykes’ HORBURY and Sullivan’s PROPIOR DEO have outlived 
it. 

The well-known Victorian names are here in force: Dykes 
[with 40 tunes], Henry Smart [19], Sullivan [18], Barnby 
and Gauntlett each with 13, W. H. Monk of A&M [11], and so 
forth. This was also the period of “romantic’’ hero-worship. 
Compilers were proud to include the Prince Consort’s GOTHA 
(231; also in Scot. Hyl/1870), while a dozen hymn-tunes were 
manufactured from the works of Mendelssohn [6], F. J. Haydn 
[3], Gounod [2] and Spohr [1]. 


Half a century after the event comes a late fruit of the 
Catholic revival, in Stainer’s SEBASTE [AdéM, 1875], set to 
the primitive Greek hymn rendered by Keble as “Hail, glad- 
dening Light” (497). An echo of the same movement is the 
title HURSLEY (499) [from Keble’s Hampshire parish] for 
the abridged tune set to “Sun of my soul’ (it is also called 
PASCAL in EP/1867; cp. Handbook to K/1927, Nos. 292, 
413). Again we may observe that Newman’s “Lead, kindly 
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Light” (393) is introduced here to English Presbyterian wor- 
shippers, having been included in Scot. Hyl/1870. 


Among the Genevan melcdies adopted here is MAYENNE 
(270) “by Claude Goudimel” [7777.77] which represents in 
equal minims the noble Huguenot PSALM 42 (as in £/1906, 
K/1927; in Scot. Hyl/1870 it is called COBLENZ [8787,77.88] ; 
ep. LEIPSIC [8787.47] in M/1904, No. 670. The LM ST. 
CATHERINE (502; also EP/1867, Nos. 179-181) has been 
mangled out of the former half of PSALM 118 (see in #/1906, 
No. 305, K/1927, No. 318). 


The chorale “Wie schén leucht’t uns der Morgenstern” 
appears first in this edition as MORNING STAR (47) to its 
own words, but is not repeated. It forms the accompaniment to 
the carol “Three Kings from Persian lands afar’ [OBC, 193]. 
With this, the “Queen” of German chorales, is included also 
the “King’’, Nicolai’s SLEEPERS, WAKE (116; also EP/1907), 
but called in EP/1867 (71) FATHERLAND. 


A melody of pre-Reformation origin is ST. AUGUSTINE 
[= GILDAS, etc.] at No. 133; for its history see the Companion 
to C/1951, No. 64. Since 1907 it has been lost from our hymnody. 
An even earlier tune is represented by VENI CREATOR (141), 
although its plain-song character has been obliterated. Perhaps 
wisely this adaptation was replaced in HP/1907 by a new 
setting by Dykes (155). But in K/1898 two forms are given, 
headed respectively “Ancient” and “Lutheran’’, the latter, of 
simplified structure, being in fact almost identical with that 
used today in Germany [“Komm, Gott Schépfer, Heiliger Geist’’]. 
By K/1927 it was assumed that a Presbyterian congregation 
could be trusted to attempt the proper Latin form of the tune. 


We find the Vulpius melody of “Christus der ist mein 
Leben” [7676] disguised in CM as CAMBRIA for T. Haweis’ 
‘baptismal lines, “Our children, Lord, in faith and prayer;” but 
in EP/1907 the true form is given (named BREMEN) with 
Lyte’s “O that the Lord’s salvation,” as in K/1927. Heinrich 
Isaac’s INNSBRUCK [77.6,77.8 as in K/1927, No. 284] is 
modified here (325) to suit “O Lord, how happy should we 
be” [88.6,D] by Anstice; similarly, but re-harmonised, in 1907. 


We may mention that “Salvation, Oh the joyful sound’”’ (190) 
receives a “hybrid” tune. The doxology is set as originally in 
the Gospel Magazine, 1774, but Watts’ stanzas are given the 
Ravenscroft tune SALISBURY instead of ASHLEY (as in 
Methodist books from 1849 onwards). 


In this edition there first appears in English use Walter 
Hately’s ST. HELEN, set to “Be still, my soul” as already in 
the Scot. Hyl/1870 for which it was composed; it is fitting 
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that this notable Scottish precentor should still be represented 
in our praise, and his enduring influence remembered. Here 
too is the Irish traditional melody ERIN (218) set, as in the 
Irish Church Hyl/1873 (where it is called ST. COLUMBA), to 
“Great Shepherd of Thy people, hear’’. 


Three significant developments in this book deserve atten- 
tion. There is the group of hymns influenced by the Moody 
and Sankey revival; the mission to Britain began in 1873, and 
here, ten years later, are found Doane’s EVANGEL (to “Tell 
me the old, old story’, 162), Sankey’s own “Ninety and Nine” 
(163), Lowry’s “I need Thee” (254), and several others. 


Then we notice a section of 61 Children’s Hymns. At that 
time this was unusual, although children’s hymn-books had 
been published by Watts, J. M. Neale, Mrs. Carey Brock, and 
others. But there was still only very imperfect appreciation of 
how children’s minds work. They were made to declare the 
world a “vale of woe” (419) or a “desert’”’ (422); their voices 
are “feeble” (434)—doubtless they were firmly discouraged 
from shouting; and there is sometimes an air of unreality about, 
for example, “I’m a little pilgrim’ (440), “Lord, a little band 
and lowly” (456), “Shall we gather at the river’ (462), etc. 
Yet the compilers were deeply aware of this part of their 
responsibility, and this section became the nucleus, with 60 
other hymns in this book and 80 from elsewhere, of a new 
publication called School Praise which immediately followed 
the parent collection from the press. One hymn calls for parti- 
cular mention: it is “Dear Jesus, ever at my side” (428), which 
is part of Faber’s hymn for Catholic school-children beginning 
“Dear Angel, ever at my side’’. Since the intention of the piece 
is thus totally altered, it is unlikely that the author approved 
of the changes (see his Preface, 1861, p.viii). The compilers’ 
version did not survive into the next edition of Church Praise. 


The third notable development is the provision in this 
volume of a number of settings for Sanctus and Canticle, fol- 
lowed by the words of 69 Anthems, the music (mainly by 
prominent contemporary composers) being printed in full for 
the first 26. The inclusion of these works, continued in 1907, 
marks a further enrichment of English Presbyterian worship. 


1907 


Revision of Church Praise was initiated once more by the 
Synod of 1903, and the second book of that name was sanctioned 
in 1907. Throughout most of this time the committee was 
guided, as Secretary or Convener, by the Revd. Dr. R. E. Welsh, 
until his removal to Canada before the date of publication, 
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The music was supervised by F. N. Abernethy, Mus.D. and 
J. E. Borland, Mus.D. 


In this section we notice at once that the progressive sub- 
ordination of the Psalter is carried a stage farther, the surviving 
75 portions being now placed, with 12 prose psalms for chant- 
ing, near the end of the book. Thus the hymns, from being in 
1857 merely supplementary, become the principal element in 
our praise. 


Of the hymns, the opening piece remains Heber’s “Holy, 
holy, holy” as in 1867; indeed, English Presbyterians, conscious 
of a historic peril in the Unitarian direction, have steadily given 
foremost place to this declaration of their orthodoxy, and the 
lead was followed (though perhaps not for the same reason) 
in Scotland, through the Auld Kirk Scot. Hyl/1870 etc., UP/1876 
{not 1852] and K/1898, 1927. 


The second Church Praise conforms closely to the plan of 
the first, but each section introduces valuable additions, as, 
for instance, Newman’s “Praise to the Holiest’” (27) and 
Neander’s “Lobe den Herrn’” in Catherine Winkworth’s well- 
known translation (28). Christmas is enriched by Christina 
Rossetti’s “Love came down at Christmas” (44), the American 
Bishop Phillips Brooks’ “O little town of Bethlehem” with 
Walford Davies’ lovely tune, and Neale’s translation of the 
primitive “Corde natus” (“Of the Father’s love begotten’’) 
which had appeared in K/1898 with its proper mediaeval 
melody from Piae Cantiones. 


In the Easter section, Ellerton’s paraphrase of “Salve, festa 
dies” beginning “Welcome, happy morning!” (91) is new, of 
which his st.1-3 make an excellent hymn for springtime, well 
suited by FORTUNATUS, one of Sullivan’s happiest hymn- 
tunes. Another Easter hymn is P. M. Kirkland’s “Jesus, Lord, 
Redeemer”, written especially for this edition; the author was 
trained in the UP tradition, and served our own Church as 
minister for 40 years in the single congregation of West 
Kirby in the Presbytery of Liverpool. 


Among hymns for the “Second Coming” is placed Neale’s 
translation “O come, O come, Immanuel” (149) with proper 
tune as in K/1898, though the melody appears in EP/1882 
with “Thee will I love, my Strength, my Tower” (290). [The 
tune was already in Presbyterian service in UP/1876, No. 29, 
set to a version of its own Latin hymn by H. M. MacGill.] For 
the “Veni Sancte Spiritus” these compilers prefer Caswall’s 
rendering “Holy Spirit, Lord of Light” (165) to Neale’s “Come, 
Thou Holy Paraclete” which is used in Scot. Hyl/1870 and 
K/1898, 1927; but they also retain Ray Palmer’s translation 
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“Come, Holy Ghost, in love” (153) from EP/1882. 


In the “Gospel” section, “revival” hymns are admitted 
with reserve. “Tell me the old, old story” (192) loses W. H. 
Doane’s popular “Sankey” tune in favour of one composed by 
Josiah Booth for K/1898, to be sung as the authoress intended, 
in 4-line stanzas without refrain; Steggall (202) and Dykes 
(200; as in EP/1882, No. 170) furnish attractive settings respec- 
tively to “I hear Thy welcome voice” and “Sinners Jesus will 
receive.” On the other hand, “Man of Sorrows” (208) by P. P. 
Bliss with its proper tune is here admitted for the first time to 
Presbyterian worship. 


Hymns of “The Church” include Charles Wesley’s “Come, 
let us join our friends above” (175), maintaining the UP tradi- 
tion from their hymnals of 1852 (Nos. 359, 360) and 1876 
[also Scot. Hyl./1870]. John Mason’s 17th-century hymn “My 
Lord, my Love, was crucified” (237) came into English Pres- 
byterian use in 1867, but is here extended to 7 stanzas, though 
still omitting his quaint final lines: 


These are my preparation-days: 
And when my soul is drest, 

These Sabbaths shall deliver me 
To mine Eternal Rest. 


Matheson’s “O Love, that wilt not let me go” (336) first 
came into use in the Scot. Hyl/1884 [Appendix], as did also 
“Courage, brother, do not stumble’ (424) by the distinguished 
Auld Kirk leader, Norman Macleod. A hymn of “Pilgrimage” 
now well known which entered Presbyterian use through the 
Free Church [FC/1882, and so Scot. Hyl/1884, K/1898] is 
Neale’s “O happy band of pilgrims” (437); in all of these books 
the simpler word “heralds” [st.5] replaces Neale’s “vaunt- 
couriers” (restored in K/1927; the stanza is tacitly omitted 
from A/1868). J. D. Burns of our own English Church contri- 
buted to EP/1867 and later editions “Still with Thee, O my 
God” and the New Year hymn “At Thy feet, our God and 
Father”, two others being added in 1907. 


The section “For the Young”’ is slightly increased from 61 
pieces in 1882 (arranged more or less alphabetically) to 64, 
now classified under nine heads, and containing only 17 pieces 
not in the former book. (Incidentally, School Praise. was revised 
and expanded at the same time.) Of this section, Part. 2, on 
the Life and Work of Christ, gives Caswall’s “See, amid. the 
winter’s snow’, altered to “See, in yonder manger low” (553) 
as in Scot. Hyl/1884, K/1898. On the other hand, Bishop How's 
“It is a thing most wonderful” (558) was brought directly from 
Anglican usage (as also “Looking upward’ (582) from Mrs. 
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Carey Brock’s Collection, 1881), into EP/1907, and thence into 
K/1927; it was seldom that the revisers in K/1927 took from 
our Church a hymn without previous history in Scottish books. 

W. H. Parker’s “Holy Spirit, hear us” (572) and “The wise 
may bring their learning” (580, anon.) came in through FC. 
Sch/1892 and K/1898. The Auld Kirk Children’s Hyl/1874 sets 
“Brightly gleams our banner” to Smart’s sedate VEXILLUM 
[4/1868, as in K/1898, 1927; but in 1874 Sullivan wrote ST. 
ST. THERESA for his edition of the SPCK Church Hymns, and 
this was adopted as the alternative to VEXILLUM in EP/1882, 
and the sole choice for the second Church Praise (as well as 
for the Scottish FC. Sch/1892, though elsewhere several other 
settings have been used). 


Andrew Young’s “Happy Land’ (592) was soon appropriated 
for UP/1852, and thence passed, with its. Indian air, into nearly 
all succeeding Presbyterian hymn-books, Scottish and English, 
to the present day. “When He cometh” (594) has been in 
Presbyterian use since the Scottish Children’s Hyl/1874. “There 
is a City bright” (593) was taken from its Plymouth Brethren 
connections into FC. Sch/1892, and so into K/1898 and 
EP/1907. The Brethren also furnished “There’s a Friend for 
little children” (595) which has Stainer’s IN MEMORIAM 
[4/1875] as in K/1898, 1927, though the Scottish Children’s 
Hyl/1874 set it to MORNING LIGHT, and UP/1876 to ELLA- 
COMBE. (EP/1882 gives the entire six stanzas to a tune now 
forgotten). Baring-Gould’s “Now the day is over’ (601) had 
already appeared in the Scottish Children’s Hyl/1874, whence 
it passed into EP/1882, 1907, and the same is true of Mrs. 
Duncan’s pathetic little bedtime verses, “Jesus, tender Shepherd, 
hear me” (602). 


Returning to the hymns for “Times and Seasons” (which 
in this edition precede the Children’s portion), we have the 
translation “O Light that knew no dawn” (472) by Dr. Brownlie 
of Portpatrick FC manse, maker of many other beautiful para- 
phrases from the Greek Orthodox hymnody, though few have 
come into use. Prebendary Thring’s thoroughly Anglican “The 
radiant morn” (478) came into presbytery in Scot. Hyl/1884. 
“Father, in high heaven dwelling” (486) by Rawson, like Cen- 
nick’s “Ere I sleep” (488) was first adopted in EP/1907, passing 
into K/1927. Mrs. Flowerdew’s harvest hymn “Fountain of 
mercy!” (501) came in with UP/1852, and so through EP/1867, 
1882, etc. Dix’s “To Thee, O Lord, our hearts we raise” (504), 
though first published in 1864, was not in Presbyterian use 
until K/1898. 


“Jesus, infinite Redeemer” (510) is one of many variants 
of Caswall’s “Days and moments quickly flying’ which was 
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introduced in EP/1882. Other forms occur in Scot. Hyl/1884, 
K/1898 and 1927. The beautiful lines by the American beloved 
physician O. W. Holmes beginning “Thou gracious Power [God] 
whose mercy lends’ (515) came in through FC. Sch/1892 (where 
“Power” was altered, with the author’s consent, to “God’’), and 
so in K/1898, though the Doctor’s word was restored in 1927. 
Sarah [Borthwick] Findlater’s translation from C. J. P. Spitta 
beginning “O happy home” (531) was written [HLL] in a metre 
of her own. The present form, employing the German metre, did 
not receive her approval, being a recast (by the Compilers?) for 
FC.8ch/1892, and so in K/1898, 1927. 


Many other examples might be cited, but perhaps these 
four hymn-books have now been indicated in sufficient outline. 
They reveal on the whole a wise judgment and good taste in 
selecting the best in the existing material from all sources, but 
it cannot be claimed that the English Presbyterian Church 
contributed much of original work in either poetry or music. 
To the names already mentioned of J. Drummond Burns of 
Hampstead, P. M. Kirkland of West Kirby, and Professor Mac- 
alister (and possibly a few others with slighter English con- 
nexion), we add Mrs. Anne Ross [Cundell] Cousin [1824-1906]. 
English by her birthplace beside the Humber, she was Scottish 
by parentage and marriage, and the inspiration of her life 
and writing was the free spirit of the Scottish Covenant and 
more recent Disruption. The Letters of Samuel Rutherford 
of Anwoth and Aberdeen furnished the theme and many inter- 
woven phrases of her long poem “The sands of time are 
sinking’, part of which appeared in EP/1867 and later editions, 
and with one of her most beautiful stanzas this lecture shall 
close: 

With mercy and with judgment 
My web of time He wove, 
And aye the dews of sorrow 
Were lustred by His love: — 
I’ll bless the hand that guided, 
Ill bless the heart that planned, 
When throned where glory dwelleth, 
In Immanuel’s Land. 
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Conventicles and Conventiclers 


WILTSHIRE & BERKSHIRE 
S. W. Carruthers M.D., Ph D. 


In this county there were 65 ejected ministers, of whom 
6 conformed later. Of the others 10 were Congregationalists, 1 
Baptist, and 1 a Fifth Monarchy man, leaving 47 Presbyterians. 
The following information relates to the Presbyterians. 

Their ages are known exactly or approximately in 39 cases; 
8 were under 30, 26 between 31 and 60, and 5 over 60, Roger 
Flower, who died shortly after ejection, being 75. 

Of those whose birthplace is known, 11 were natives of 
Wiltshire, another 11 of adjoining counties, and 12 of other 
parts, even so far off as Westmoreland. There is not much 
information about their parentage; 9 were sons of clergymen, 
and 4 of gentle birth, of whom 2 belonged to ancient families, 
and one was the son of a Merchant Taylor. At least 29 had 
been at a university, of whom 23 took B.A. or M.A. degrees, 
2 a B.D. and 2 a D.D. One of them had been a Fellow of his 
college. 

Ten are known to have died before the Indulgence of 1672, 
when Nonconformist Meeting-places were licensed. Of the others 
only 7 were licensed in Wiltshire; another 6 had removed into 
adjoining counties and were licensed there, and 4 others in 
more distant places. But the 7 were reinforced in Wiltshire by 
6 who had been ejected in adjoining counties, and 3 other 
“teachers’’. 

There is very full information about illicit conventicles 
before 1672. While only 7 are listed as Presbyterian, 13 others 
were held by Presbyterian ministers. There were also 3 interest- 
ing joint meetings in which Presbyterian ministers took part. 

Of the 20 Presbyterian conventicles, the numbers attending 
are given in 9 cases; five reach three figures, Horningsham 
being reported as 400 to 500. The total (using averages) of 
these 9 is about 1,600; the other 11 were probably smaller, but 
if we allow them only 900 between them, the total of conventic- 
lers in the county would be 2,500. The social position of the 
hearers varied; the majority were “mean people”, “ordinary 
sort’, but there were also gentry, and at Grittleton the meetings 
were held in the house of Mr. White, “lord of the moiety of 
the manor’. 

As might be inferred from the numbers, many hearers 
came from a distance, and are styled “strangers”, and 
“foreigners”; this was the case at Aldbourne, Calne, and Don- 
head St. Andrews. At Damerham there was no conventicle, but 
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“many Presbyterians go to other places”. One place was often 
served by several ministers; at Leigh by Garsdon it is stated 
that “their teachers come by courses’. On the other hand, one 
minister would serve several places. Of 21 whose names are 
recorded, 10 served more than one place; Christopher Fowler 
(ejected from Reading) was preaching at Warminster, Ald- 
bourne, Castlecomb, Charlton and Bradford, places widely 
separated; Stubbs of Bristol served Leigh, Grittleton, Shereston, 
and Charlton, all in the north-west corner of the county: 
Burgess served the Collingbournes, Marlborough, and the mixed 
conventicle at Barwick Bassett. It is noticeable that Thomas 
Vincent of London preached at Warminster and Horningsham; 
he can hardly have been long in the district, for in the same 
year he was preaching in London in a spec room, “new built, 
with galleries’. 

About the two small meetings at Trowbridge, recorded as 
Presbyterian, there might be some doubt, as the “preacher” is 
said to be Edward Davis, Mercer, an unlikely thing in a Pres- 
byterian conventicle. But it is probable that his name has been 
entered in the wrong column, instead of being placed in that 
of “abetters”’. 

The three mixed conventicles are interesting; that at War- 
minster said to contain Independents and Baptists was served 
exclusively by Presbyterian ministers, and I have therefore 
included it in the Presbyterian list; Barwick Bassett, where 
services were held every Sunday, was served by 3 Presbyterians 
and 2 Independents; in Salisbury there were 3 Presbyterians, 
2 Independents and 1 Baptist. 

We learn much about the difficulties and dangers of these 
meetings from the State Papers, and especially from John 
Eyre, J.P., whose district lay on the borders of Somerset. On 
5 June, 1670, information was laid before him of 7 Presbyterian 
and 5 Anabaptist meetings in the district, largely attended. He 
took action, but on 11 August he wrote to Sir John (or Sir 
Gilbert) Talbot as follows: “I have been tired out with the 
great trouble occasioned by the meetings of the sectaries, whose 
numbers are far greater than before the Act, and there is hardly 
an officer that is not of their faction. I have threatened and 
fined some officers for their omissions and neglects, and re- 
covered sums to the amount of £200, but a tenth part has not 
yet been paid. I fined a farmer £20 for suffering a conventicle 
in his farm; and hearing of another of 300 persons, I dispatched 
my servants for some force, resolving for their insolence after 
being fined to take them all, but they, having their spies out, 
all dispersed. There are many other meetings of Anabaptists 
and Presbyterians, the latter numbering from 1,500 to 2,000 at 
a meeting; but their places being in by-corners and in woods, 
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and edges of counties or hundreds, and their carriage higher 
and more resolute than before, it is difficult to do anything 
effectual, and if the informers are found in their meetings those 
who are best known are encompassed about with strangers and 
protected”. On the same day he writes again: “Many of the 
richer sort, to avoid the fines, let their lands and houses and 
live in cottages, so that when the officers go to distrain they 
hardly find £5 worth. Others pass their goods and personal 
estate to secure their landlord’s rent, and others for the use 
of their children, so that the officers are threatened with suits 
at law; if some course is not suddenly taken both informers 
and officers will become disheartened. If some horse had been 
quartered (as was half promised) at Chadfield, Warminster, 
Trowbridge, Bradford and other places in Wilts, and at Bath 
and Frome in Somerset, I should have had no occasion for 
this trouble, and there would have been no meetings’. 

Proceedings against the conventicles were active at this 
time; in August, informers report that “when they go to disturb 
these assembled at unlawful meetings the strangers present 
place themselves on the outside of the company, and by holding 
up their staves keep the informer from coming near the speaker 
or those they know; so that the meetings much increase, and are 
more bold and insolent than at first, especially the Presby- 
terians”. There had been a report on 10 July of a meeting of 
2,000 persons on Roade Common, erroneously said to be Pres- 
byterians, but actually Quakers. 

By 2 September, John Eyre tried to get help from Seth 
Ward, Bishop of Salisbury: he wrote: “I am convinced, with 
many others, that there must be something more than these 
country officers to suppress them and their meetings, which will 
be found by the information to increase. I held a Petty Sessions 
with Sir Edward Hungerford, our greatest design being to 
receive the constables’ presentments and information of persons 
who absented themselves from their parish churches. We found, 
as we have often done before, that the officers were more ready 
to perjure themselves than to give true presentations, by which 
you may judge that the tumultuous meetings will hardly be 
suppressed by neighbouring officers. Many distresses have been 
given against those convicted, and the things were offered for 
sale in the markets and fairs; yet not one penny has been bid, 
but by way of a sneer, as 6d. or 134d. for a cow, and such 
like, save what I bought myself, without occasion, but chiefly 
to encourage others’’. 

In the Nonconformist’s Memorial we find further records 
of the trials of individuals. Compton South’s life was a constant 
scene of suffering, he being seldom free from presentments and 
indictments in the civil courts or citations and excommunications 
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from the spiritual courts. Thomas Taylor, cited by Bishop 
Ward in 1667, appeared in court several times; at last, “being 
a very studious man’, he forgot to go; he was excommunicated, 
but before the writ arrived from London he was warned by 
his friends and escaped to London. But in 1671 he was put 
under excommunication, till 1676. Joseph Swaffield was im- 
prisoned for a year, not for holding a conventicle, but merely 
saying, in 1674, that he had heard that the king would abide 
by his Declaration of Indulgence. Henry Dent, who was thrice 
excommunicated, finally bought an absolution, so that he could 
continue his school. 

But they were not without some helpers of good social 
standing; Nathaniel Fiennes of Newton Tony was kind to 
several Nonconformists, especially to Thomas Taylor. At Moyles 
Court, Lady Lisle harboured Compton South. Sir Seymour Pile 
informed Dent when warrants were out against him. Thomas 
Grove, of Ferne House, near Birdbush, “an ornament of his 
country for learning, piety, and public spiritedness“ helped Ince, 
and had Rosewell as tutor to his family when his house was 
licensed as a meeting place in 1672. Dositheus Wyar had the 
curious experience of officiating for some time in a parish 
church, with the allowance and at the request of the patron, 
who was his very good friend. 

When the Indulgence came in 1672 the ejected ministers 
and others at once applied for licenses. Thirteen of those ejected 
in Wiltshire were licensed, and nine of them used their own 
houses as the meeting place. Three (Clifford of East Knoyle, 
Dent of Ramsbury, and Phipp of Teffont) preached in the 
parishes from which they had been ejected. Seven other ejected 
ministers, mostly from adjoining counties, were licensed in 
Wiltshire. In all, 36 places were registered as Presbyterian 
meeting houses, of which no less than 17 were without a 
teacher; eight of these were in the Avon valley and would be 
easily supplied from Salisbury, where there were four licensed 
“teachers”. 

Of the quality of the learning and the preaching of these 
men there is information in the Nonconformist’s Memorial. 
Peter Ince was a good scholar, well skilled in the languages, 
especially Hebrew; Clifford had an extraordinary memory, and 
had been very proficient at school. Swaffield’s sermons were 
“judicious”, and remarkable for their fulness (which in those 
days was no drawback). Phipps had the valuable gift of skill 
in discharging the duty of reproof without giving offence. Blake 
was “a sententious, elegant preacher and a hard student” (sen- 
tentious, in those days, meant expressing good ideas in crisp 
phrases). Strickland was eminent for expounding the Scriptures, 
and an excellent casuist (that is adviser in cases of conscience). 
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Ince had so admirable a gift of prayer that he was called 
“praying Ince’’. Clifford is described as having a good utterance 
and being a practical lively, affecting preacher. But young 
John Baker has the best record; “he had been the means of 
awakening many a secure (i.e. careless) sinner’. 

How did these men fare in worldly affairs? Their preaching 
had no stated reward, probably in many cases none at all. 
Ince had to work as a shepherd. Taylor, though he had eight 
children, refused a living of £400 per ann., and in Salisbury 
his wife earned by teaching children to read. Dent taught 
school in his own house, and his wife taught English; in this 
way he got “a tolerable subsistence’ though he had not above 
£5 a year from his people. Of Swaffield it is said that “the 
narrowness of his circumstances and the largeness of his 
family did not hinder his contributing towards any charitable 
design that he recommended to others’. Some had means of 
their own, Burgess an estate at Marlborough; King, when he 
died (about 1696) left the sum of £2,000, quite a fortune. 
South “had a pretty good estate of his own’. Several are 
recorded as having “property” or “an estate” without details; 
perhaps they were in much the same position as Rosewell who 
had 7 acres, with small personalty. Figures of probate are 
given in half a dozen cases, the largest (except King’s) being 
Hubbert’s £800 and the smallest Taylor’s £110. Masey’s books 
were valued at £20, and Bartholomew Webb’s at £60. 


BERKSHIRE 


In this county 29 ministers and 2 schoolmasters were 
ejected in 1662; two of them were Congregationalists, and five 
others conformed later. Of the 22 Presbyterian ministers, the 
ages of 19 are known, precisely or approximately; five of them 
were under 30, eleven between 31 and 50, and there were three 
old men, aged 61, 70 and 73. 

Of 15, whose birthplace is recorded, only one was born in 
the county; seven came from adjoining counties (Wilts, 3; 
Oxon, 2; Hants and Surrey each, 1); seven others came from 
widely scattered districts. Information about their parents is 
scanty; four are recorded as sons of clergy, and three as sons 
of gentry. 

Seventeen are known to have been university men, of whom 
2 took a B.A. degree, and 12 an M.A. One of these, James 
Baron, graduated also as D.D., having been Divinity Reader 
at Magdalen College, Oxford. Thomas Pynckney had been a 
Fellow of his college. Benjamin Woodbridge went from Oxford 
to Harvard, and was the first graduate of that university; he 
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had a mighty reputation as a scholar, a preacher, a casuist, 
and a Christian man. 

Their circumstances are known in a few cases. Daniel 
Rayner left personalty only, having lived, according to Calamy, 
“wholly upon the charity of his friends”. Thomas Cheeseman, 
who had been “blind” (possibly only partially) from the age 
of four, left £19. 5s. 6d. (books, £1); but Thomas Ireland left 
£410. Several had real estate; some in Berkshire—John Clark 
(at Hungerford and Shelbourne), John Brice (at Maidenhead); 
others farther afield, Samuel Smith (Hereford and Radnor 
Shires), Rowland Stedman (Shropshire, as well as at Reading), 
and Hezekiah Woodward (Ireland). 

In 1669 only eleven Presbyterian conventicles are recorded, 
of which three were in Newbury; the others were scattered, 
chiefly in the north-west of the county. The largest was at 
Newbury, with “600 ordinarily at least”, originally at Mr. 
Bond’s house, “but since removed to several houses’; it was 
ministered to by six ministers, of whom one only, Benjamin 
Woodbridge, had been ejected in Berkshire. “They say there 
is no law against them; they also say they had encouragement 
from the king”. There is the curious description, “Ordinary 
people, all but Mr. Roger Knight’s wife”; there is no other 
information about her or her husband. At East Isley, in a 
barn belonging to Thomas Cheeseman, ejected from East Bars- 
ton, the congregation consisted of “vulgar people, from divers 
parishes”. At Lambourne 60 or 70 people met at the house of 
Mr. Philip Garrard (or Garrett), High Constable, whose house 
was licensed as a meeting place in 1672; among them was 
Charles Fettiplace, J.P., and members of his family. 

At Windsor, at Mr. Samuel Price’s house, “Frogmore’”, 
100 and sometimes more assembled every Sunday, “tradesmen 
and labourers, but chiefly their wives, servants, and children, 
a mixed multitude from several places’. Mr. Palmer, “a Lon- 
doner’’, preached, as well as “others uncertain”. This might 
be Anthony Palmer, ejected from Bourton-on-the-Water (Glos.), 
and living in London; but he was a Congregationalist. Jane 
Brice’s house, Frogmore, was licensed in 1672 as a Presby- 
terian meeting place; she was presumably Samuel’s widow. At 
Sutton Courtney, “one Stubbs, his dwelling not known’’, preach- 
ed in the house of Rice Williams, cheesemonger, to about twenty 
“mean mechanics, mostly women’’; this would be Henry Stubbs, 
ejected in Gloucestershire; he lived in London, but is recorded 
as preaching in Wiltshire and Somerset. 

The conventicle in Abingdon, with near 100 attending, was 
ministered to by two Presbyterians, John Dod and William 
Brice, and met in the houses of several old “Parliamentary 
army men”; “many of the frequenters are old Rump rebels’. 
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Of course the “Rump” was Independent, not Presbyterian. At 
Tubney Dr. Langley, “a dangerous person, keeps conventicles”’ ; 
Henry Langley had been Master of Pembroke College, Oxford. 
At Childrey, where Benjamin Woodbridge preached, there were 
“strangers from several parts, especially from Wantage’. At 
Pusey, “many from several parishes” attended the ministry of 
John Wells, ejected from Tewkesbury, Simon Barrett, ejected 
from Great Shefford, and Humphrey Gunter, ejected from Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. Gunter was living in the house of his 
cousin, Major Dunch, and the meetings were held there. At 
Hungerford, Robert Rogers, ejected in Oxfordshire, and Daniel 
Burgess, ejected in Wiltshire, preached to about 100 people. 
At Wokingham, 200 or more, “some of the better sort’’, heard 
Benjamin Perkins and Thomas Gardner, both ejected in Bucking- 
hamshire. At Wantage, four or five hundred, “many of the 
inhabitants of the town”, attended a conventicle every Sunday, 
managed by four Presbyterian ministers. 

It is evident that people came from considerable distances, 
often to small out-of-the-way places; also that the men were 
inclined to stay away, probably on account of the civil penalties, 
which would not fall on women and children. The ministers 
worked hard, preaching in more than one place. 

When the Indulgence came in 1672, all but two of the 
ejected ministers seem to have still been alive; but many of 
them had left the county, and were licensed elsewhere, five in 
adjoining counties (Surrey 3, Wiltshire and Buckinghamshire 
one each), and four at greater distances. Three took out licences 
in Berkshire, all in their own houses, and one, Richard Comyn, 
of Cholsey, in the parish from which he had been ejected; he 
“had many children, and was reduced to poverty, and yet ap- 
peared a stranger to discontent’’. Of the others, who did not 
take out licenses, one was 71, and the other two died within a 
few years, so were probably invalids. 

Licenses were issued for 27 meeting places in 19 localities; 
Cholsey and Wokingham had three each, Abingdon, Newbury, 
Wantage and Windsor, two each. In seven of the 27 houses 
illegal conventicles had been held. At Abingdon and at Wantage 
no teacher was licensed, so they must have been supplied from 
elsewhere; the same applies to Shippon. At Reading there was 
one place licensed for Presbyterians, and two for Presbyterians 
and Independents jointly. Christopher Fowler had gone to live 
at Kennington, but wished to return to Reading, and applied 
for a licence. Sir William Armourer, J.P., reported that “till 
the Restoration he was always the most violent man against 
the king, and the most malicious against all who were for him. 
He was reputed as having prayed for Charles I in these terms: 
“As for the king, let the blood of England, the blood of Scot- 
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land, and the blood of Ireland fly in his face, and dog him day 
and night, and let him never have peace of conscience till he 
return to Jesus Christ”. (However badly worded, this was a 
prayer for his salvation, not for his damnation). Sir William 
asks that Fowler be not allowed to return to the town for that 
“would be the ready way to set us altogether by the ears’’. 
The licence had actually been drawn out, but it was never 
signed, and Fowler had to content himself with a licence for 
himself at his own house in Kennington. 


There were nine cases in Berkshire where the preacher's 
own house was the meeting place. Dr. Henry Langley, who had 
been ejected from the Mastership of Pembroke College, Oxford, 
had settled at Tubney, a parish which was a sine cura, and 
without a minister. At Hagbourne John Sayer (aged about 40) 
preached in the house of Richard Sayer, presumably his father. 


When the licences were withdrawn, conventicles again be- 
came illegal and it became a problem to meet. In Reading, the 
Nonconformist element was evidently strong. In June, 1675, 
the mayor was reported to have a warrant for remitting fines 
which had been imposed on conventiclers; the Secretary of State 
promptly asked for “an authentic copy” of it, which does not 
seem to have been forthcoming. In December, 1681, the mayor 
seems to have been lax, for there was an Order in Council 
that he should enforce the law, and report at the end of a month 
what he had done. He must have found it a difficult job, for 
some five months later he reports: “As to the conventicles, my- 
self and the rest of the justices here have often resorted to 
their meeting places and disturbed them, and have diligently 
endeavoured to take their preachers, but cannot as yet; for, as 
often as they meet, they set spies to give them notice of our 
coming, and then the preachers escape, and the persons met 
are silent, or gone, by the time we get to them”’. 

The conventiclers did what they could to protect themselves. 
An ex-mayor of Abingdon writes a plaintive letter in 1683; in 
his time of office he hoped that he had “dispersed the conven- 
ticlers, for they did not meet but very privately”. But the 
Nonconformists succeeded by a five to one vote in electing a 
friendly mayor who, though asked to disperse the meetings, 
had done nothing at all. Many of the Dissenters were rich, and 
persons “beholden to them” he said, dared not vote. He had 
tried to make everyone take the Oath of Allegiance before 
voting, but had been overruled by the Recorder. 


Even at Windsor, on the doorstep of the Court, the Dis- 
senters, though not flourishing, were determined. They had 
been as many as 200, but by 1681 they were reduced to 50. 
They left their meeting place, for it was too big, but they were 
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fitting up a barn in the town, nearer the Court than ever. The 
magistrates of the town were tradesmen, and would not risk 
losing their customers by executing the law; could pressure be 
brought to bear on them? 


Yet the preachers were often peaceable folk. William Gough, 
ejected from Inkpen, went to church in the morning, and preach- 
ed in the afternoon, as did many in various parts of the land. 
Benjamin Woodbridge is described as ‘“‘a man of great generosity, 
and of an exemplary moderation’. John Clark of Hungerford 
was “of a peaceable spirit, and blameless life, a sworn enemy 
to both error and profaneness’’. 


Their learning and their preaching was on no mean level. 
Pinckney (who died before 1672) was of “genteel learning, 
and a sweet temper’. Gough was a very acceptable and useful 
preacher, and “had a considerable mixture of the judicious with 
the affectionate”, that is to say, he appeals to both the reason 
and the emotions. Woodbridge was “a charming preacher’’, with 
“a commanding voice and manner’. Voysey is described as a 
very fervent, lively, moving preacher’’, with “a surprising ful- 
ness and accuracy in prayer’. 


When the Revolution came in 1688, there were still five of 
the 22 ejected Presbyterians living; the last of them, Cheeseman, 
died in 1710. Three of them continued in pastoral work. John 
Brice had a congregation of 200 at Maidenhead, but they paid 
him less than £20 a year; he was also chaplain to Sir Robert 
Pye, and acted as supply at Buckland; he had some remunera- 
tion from Sir Robert. Cheeseman was at Wantage; there is a 
vividness and a pathos in the description of his circumstances. 
“He has about £25 per annum, and a dwelling house, too small 
a maintenance, he having a wife and a son, and two daughters, 
whereof one is blind. A small people, and he very poor’. He 
had a grant of £10 a year from the Common Fund in London, 
later reduced to £6, and then again raised to £8. Collections 
for his benefit were twice made at Newbury. Comyn, at Cholsey, 
“is low in the world; hath a competent congregation, but a very 
inconsiderable allowance; a good preacher and deserves en- 
couragement; hath seven children’’. It seems evident that, what- 
ever may have been the case in other congregations, it was not 
poverty here which produced a pittance; yet the Common Fund 
granted him £10 a year, later reduced to £8. 


Of the other two, Gouge had returned to his native county, 
Wiltshire; he had “some estate’ at Devizes.-John James had 
removed to London, and was living “at the Chirurgeons’ Arms 
in Bartholomew Square, Old Street’, but was not in a charge; 
he must have been about 65. 
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Sixty Years in East London 


A consideration of the work of the Presbyterian Settlement 
1899 - 1959 


by HELEN M. ROSS, M.A. 


The Presbyterian Settlement in East London was founded 
in 1899; and it seems fitting in this Jubilee year that an attempt 
should be made to evaluate its achievements in the last sixty 
years. What follows is not a narrative history of the Settlement 
and its personalities—an excellent history was written ten years 
ago by Mrs. Helen Judd—but a consideration of the tasks with 
which it was faced and of the contribution it made to the 
Church and to the community in which it was placed. In order 
to make clear the nature and immensity of the problems it 
had to contend with it is necessary to sketch the social history 
of East London and give some account of the religious situation 
in the area in the previous century. 


East London has been a problem area for centuries. Its his- 
tory has been dominated by two factors: its situation on the 
river Thames, and its nearness to the City of London. Along 
the river, the demands of shipping and shipbuilding resulted 
in the growth of riverside hamlets which were notorious for 
their overcrowding, their filth, their vice and their lawlessness. 
Inland, the villages took the overflow of the London population: 
not only the wealthy who wished for country homes within 
reach of the City; but criminals hiding from justice, workmen 
seeking to evade the strict regulations of the City guilds, and 
industries unwanted in the City because of their smell, noise 
or danger. The area also attracted a steady inflow of countrymen 
seeking their fortune and a spasmodic invasion of foreign 
refugees who could find no homes within the city walls; and 
it became the centre of new industries created to meet the 
needs and opportunities of the City market. Its local government, 
intended for a rural community, was never either strong enough 
or flexible enough to cope with the economy or lawlessness 
of its ever-growing population; and its relations with the City 
were frequently strained. These factors have been strangely 
constant, and there has been a remarkable continuity in the 
problems that have arisen in the area. Reading the Settlement 
Reports and hearing about conditions in East London today, 
one finds oneself time and again transported back centuries to 
earlier efforts to deal with similar situations. The river may 
overflow its banks less frequently, but the flood of 1928 which 
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submerged part of the area near the Settlement and made many 
houses uninhabitable was a direct lineal descendant of the 
“huge flood” of 1352 “occasioned by vehement tempests from the 
sea .... Which ran over all the said banks and ditches’’*. The 
housing problem now is on a scale that no sixteenth century 
Elizabethan could have conceived to be possible; but the proc- 
lamation in 1580 that no more houses were to be built within 
three miles of the City and that not more than one family 
should live in one house? showed a premonition of things to 
come. The 1958 newspaper headline: “Stepney prostitutes 
‘worst of the lot’ ’? is a reminder of the fact that the “Tigeresses 
of Ratcliff Highway” made a considerable figure in East End 
journalism in the past;* while the headline “Police Sergeant 
says man ‘lunged’ at him with knife’’,® though it speaks of an 
exceptional happening now, would have been a commonplace 
in the days when no policeman dare venture alone into certain 
areas in the district. 

But if the stage was set in earlier centuries for East London 
to develop as it did, it was the Industrial Revolution that 
created the appalling situation with which local government, 
the social services and the churches have been struggling ever 
since. The factors which have made it what it was were just 
the factors to make it a centre of expansion where trade and 
industry developed. The building of docks, canals, roads and 
railways brought workmen in their thousands from all over 
the British Isles; the transport facilities encouraged the estab- 
lishment of new factories; and the local government was totally 
unsuited to deal with the problems arising from the sudden 
influx of population. The result was chaos. There was never 
enough accommodation for the people, though speculative build- 
ers covered all the available space with houses; buying up the 
houses of middle-class folk who moved out of the district and 
squeezing in a group of cottages where there had been a garden; 
or filling up marsh land with household refuse and building on 
it. The little four-roomed houses which were the norm were as 
often as not inhabited by two or three families, and it was not 
uncommon for a family to have only one room. Sanitation was 
almost non-existent and in some places there were open drains 
in the streets. It was not till 1852 that the provision of water 
to the houses was made compulsory; but even then the water 
company had not sufficient equipment to provide it; as late as 
1870 there was a street where 250 people shared one water 
tap which was put on for 25 minutes a day, Sundays excepted, 
1 H. L. Smith, History of East London, p.203. 

2 H. L. Smith, History of East London, p.182. 
3 East London Advertiser, 28.11.58. 

4 The East End of London, M. Rose, p.58 

5 East London Advertiser, 28.11.58. 
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This lack of accommodation and sanitation was accompanied 
by dire poverty. Wages were a mere pittance and employment 
insecure, and the people were ill fed and ill clothed. It was small 
wonder that epidemics devastated the area and that disease, 
drink, prostitution and lawlessness were a perpetual problem: 
the wonder is that in spite of it all—and this is the opinion of 
the majority of observers—the East End of London was funda- 
mentally a respectable and self-respecting area. 

The persistence of these problems into the twentieth century 
is illustrated in the Settlement Annual Reports. In 1902 it is 
said, “Many of the babies who used to be brought to the créche 
have died during the last two months. We often hear it said 
‘We cannot grieve. The children are taken away from their 
misery’’’. In 1904, the warden wrote “Theoretically we dis- 
approve of relief giving, but when we come face to face with 
men, women and children well-nigh starving is it possible to 
withhold a ticket for milk, groceries or coal? In justice, we 
must mention that it is in very few cases are we asked for 
relief, and that when such is bestowed the gratitude is great’. 
In 1906, she wrote, “The majority do not want charity, they 
want work, and because it is so scarce men, women, and children 
are starving day after day in this wealthy England of ours”. 
As late as 1913 the Report contains this. “Although we have a 
warm welcome in the houses of the women it is sometimes 
difficult not to turn coward and shrink from the evil smelling 
streets with tumble down houses, ragged women gossiping and 
dirty children playing’. Distress, unemployment and housing 
are recurrent themes in the Reports, as also are the accounts 
of the great numbers of invalid children and cripples, and of 
the exacting lives led by the factory girls and the temptations 
with which they were faced. Even today, when the social 
services and the welfare state have achieved a transformation 
which is little less than miraculous, housing, unemployment and 
vice remain to take their place alongside some of the newer 
problems of the area; and the majority of the old houses still 
have only a cold water supply and no inside sanitation. 

If the economic condition of East London in the nineteenth 
century was appalling, so also was its spiritual condition. None 
of the denominations had their resources mobilised to deal with 
the incoming multitudes; there were neither sufficient churches 
nor enough workers to make contact with them; and only the 
Irish Roman Catholics, who sent priests to England with the 
immigrants, succeeded in keeping in touch with their members. 
As far as our own: denomination is concerned, there were no 
Presbyterian churches in the area to welcome the uprooted 
Scots who came to work on the docks at the beginning of the 
century: the main dock building in Stepney and Poplar was 
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done between 1800 and 1828: Stepney Presbyterian church 
was built in 1844, and the Poplar congregation established 
in 1865; by the time these churches started a generation of 
potential members had been lost. In 1851, there was an official 
census of church attendance in Great Britain, the report of 
which points out that by then the “labouring myriads’’ were 
thoroughly estranged from the religious institutions. Eight 
pages of the report are devoted to an analysis of the causes 
of this state of affairs, and the commentator points out that the 
situation demanded a united missionary effort on the part of 
the Churches and pleaded for Church Extension Funds on the 
same scale as Foreign Mission Funds’. A further census taken on 
a Sunday in 1886 gives a similar picture for East London: 
the Anglican churches were attended by 3.6% of the population 
in the morning and 4.1% in the evening, while 3.7% attended 
non-conformist churches and 3.3% attended mission halls—the 
latter, incidentally, being nearly full’. 

No such united effort was forthcoming, the denominations 
being largely dependent on the enterprise of wealthy individuals 
and middle-class groups for the foundation and support of new 
congregations. Four more Presbyterian congregations were 
established during the century: in Millwall, Bow, Victoria 
Docks and Silvertown. The foundation of the Victoria Docks 
Church was an example of a singularly generous act of a 
member of another denomination, as can be seen from the 
Home Mission report to the Synod of 1874. “The Church in 
the locality owes its origin to the generosity of Mr. James 
Duncan, a member of the Independent Church. He had a Sugar 
Refinery in the neighbourhood giving employment to a large 
number of men, a considerable number of whom are Presby- 
terians. For some years he has provided a Preacher of the 
Gospel to minister to them; and last year, in his large-hearted 
liberality, he built a commodious church at an expenditure of 
£2,000 and transferred it as a free gift to the Presbytery of 
London, along with a grant of £150 per annum for three years 
towards the support of the Ministry. Besides all this he g'ves, 
through the Committee, £50 a year to the Rev. Robert Hunter*® 
to labour as the Children’s Minister in connection with the 
congregation. Mr. Hunter has for years been rendering valuable 
service in the district; and it is largely owing to his earnest 
labours that the prospects of this Christian enterprise are so 
hopeful’’. 


1 The Census of Great Britain im 1851. Religious Worship. Horace Mann. 

2 East London, Walter Besant, p.37. 

3 A painting presented by the Verderers of Epping Forest is in the 
Museum. Also printed and MS writings with a biography in Collec- 

tions of the Society. 
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The churches in the East End did all they could to evangelise 
their neighbours, and in this they were supported by their 
fellow Christians outside the area. A pattern of church life was 
built up with Mothers’ Meetings, clubs, large Sunday schools and 
all manner of other agencies which might attract and help; 
while gifts of money and clothing poured in, and large numbers 
of voluntary workers came to their assistance. But the churches 
remained comparatively empty and as the middle classes moved 
further and further away from the district it became increas- 
ingly difficult to finance the work and find leaders. Moreover 
the whole area became working-class. As one shocked writer 
in 1900 described it: “One meets no ladies in the principal 
thoroughfares; there is not visible anywhere the outward in- 
dication of wealth. People, shops, houses, conveyances—all to- 
gether are stamped with the unmistakable seal of the working 
class’. It was to counteract this that the Settlement movement 
sprang into being in the eighteen-eighties. The original aim of 
the movement was to bridge the gap between the working 
and upper classes by providing centres where people from the 
upper classes could live in working-class areas and break down 
the barriers by friendship, service and education. This move- 
ment was essentially Christian in origin; and though the proto- 
type Settlement, Toynbee Hall, was non-denominational and 
primarily concerned with education, and many later Settlements 
were purely philanthropic, the churches took up the idea and 
denominational Settlements were founded?. 


The Presbyterian churches were as hard hit as any by the 
departure of the middle classes, and so great were their difficul- 
ties that the Presbytery of London North set up the Church 
Aid Committee to help them. This was the situation which led to 
the establishment of the Presbyterian Settlement in 1899. The 
first Annual Report sets out the aim and attitude as follows: 
“The Church Aid Committee were desirous of rendering further 
practical aid to our East End Churches, who are faithfully 
struggling under great difficulties to lift up the banner of 
the Kingdom among the masses, and the opening of a Ladies’ 
Settlement where ladies could come and reside for a month or 
longer periods, paying a small sum for their board, and working 
in connection with the several churches, seemed to be an effec- 
tive means of rendering such aid .... The late minister of our 
church at Plimsoll Street, when asked if there were not sufficient 
workers in the East End, replied, ‘you might send an army of 
them down here, we could do with them all!’ Other Churches 
have their Settlements and they are all doing good work; 
Why shouldn’t our Settlement be one of the best? .... One 
feels increasingly that the only way to reach the ‘people of 
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the valley’ is to live among them, for ‘the sympathy gate that 
leads to the valley is always open’ ’’. 

Giving help to the Churches has remained an essential 
feature of the work of the Settlement throughout the sixty years 
of its existence. The Settlement workers did visiting for all the 
congregations; they ran, or assisted in, Mothers’ Meetings and 
créches, girls’ clubs, Sunday Schools, Bands of Hope and count- 
less other activities. During the first few years they visited a 
factory during the girls’ dinner hour, distributing tracts, trying 
to evangelise the girls, and holding a short service. It was for 
these girls that the girls’ clubs were started; and possibly it 
was when the clubs were well established and the girls recruiting 
their own members that the factory visits stopped: there is no 
mention of them after 1901. The scope of the work done in 
1902 is indicated in the report which enumerates the visiting as 
follows: ‘80 women in connection with the Mothers’ Meeting, 
Millwall; 27 girls belonging to the Girls’ Guild, Millwall; 16 
women in connection with the Mothers’ Meeting, Bow; and 31 
girls belonging to the Girls Club, Bow. We have also two 
districts in Stepney in connection with John Knox Church; 
2 Sunday School classes; and about 12 cases in connection with 
our own Church at Plimsoll Street; 12 members belonging to 
the Married Girls’ Club; 50 girls belonging to the Settlement 
Clubs; 16 Bible Class Girls; and several cases of cripple child- 
ren in Poplar demand constant visiting’. An interesting experi- 
ment in 1917 was the renting of a house near the Victoria 
Docks Church so that a worker might be on the spot; this 
house was given up in 1920 to relieve the housing shortage. 

From the point of view of building up Church membership 
all this labour seems to have shown little fruit, except possibly 
during the early years when the workers were primarily and 
passionately concerned to evangelise. A senior resident com- 
mented in the Report of 1923: “Now our Settlement is ‘up to 
date’ and all the bustling activities are undertaken with modern 
training and aid to further them. One is thankful for it all, but 
I think that not all of its activities have made it any more 
efficient in the winning of souls for the Master than in the old 
days, nor can it do so”. The reticence of the later reports on 
the matter of “winning souls” indicates something deeper than 
a change in manner of speech: there was a change in the nature 
of the concern. Nevertheless the work of the Settlement for the 
Churches was, and always has remained, church-centred. It was 
a constant source of frustration that the Mothers’ Meetings 
and Clubs, with their very large memberships (there were 310 
members of the Mothers’ Meetings in 1914) provided so few 
church members. There was a lack of co-operation on the part 
1 J. A. R. Pimlott, Toynbee Hall, chap. II. 
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of many of the ministers, who were probably overwhelmed 
with other duties and only too glad to leave the meetings to the 
Settlement workers. This drew forth frank criticism in several 
of the Reports, as in 1909 when the Report says: “If the 
ministers took more interest in the mothers they might get 
them into the church. The meetings are not ours, but are part 
of the mission work of the Church, and conducted by us as such. 
Where the ministers are interested, a larger number of members 
join”. One must say in fairness to the ministers that there was 
conversely a feeling that the meetings were the Settlement’s 
and that the sessions had very little control over them. The 
Dockland Churches Committee which met monthly at the Settle- 
ment in the 1930’s achieved a valuable co-operation. When Miss 
Doris Dyer was appointed Warden in 1945, she was asked by 
the Settlement Committee to work for a closer relationship 
between the Settlement and the churches: and it was largely 
due to her efforts that the Poplar congregation, which had 
lapsed during the war, was re-established. But the fact was 
that it is well-nigh impossible to draw the line between what 
is, and what is not, purely Settlement work: this was one of 
the factors which led to the unification of the East London 
work in 1958. 

But though the Settlement’s work for the churches did not 
in fact increase church membership as it was hoped, this was 
not caused by lack of a church-centred policy on the part of 
the Settlement leaders. It was always their object to integrate 
the Mothers’ Meetings into the congregations to which they 
were attached. The Mothers’ Meeting at Bow, for example, was 
given up when the church at Bow was closed, on the ground that 
a Mothers’ Meeting that was not based on a church had no 
point. Care was taken to interest the women in the concerns 
of the church: W.M.A. branches were formed and poor though 
they were, the women were encouraged to make their contribu- 
tions for church work. Moreover these meetings were frequently 
devotional. Looking at them objectively one cannot but feel 
that they had a very great intrinsic value. They were not only 
“havens of rest and comfort where trouble may for a time 
be laid aside’”’,) but they provided Christian teaching and services 
of worship of a kind which the women could understand and 
which appealed to their emotions, in a setting in which they felt 
at home; thus putting Christian ideals before many a woman 
who would otherwise never have heard of them. What if these 
ideals made no appreciable impact on the lives of a considerable 
number of them; cannot the same be said of church members? 
And what if many of them were Methodists on Tuesdays, 
Presbyterians on Wednesdays and Anglicans on Thursdays; 
1 Settlement Report, 1905. 
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chus getting a triple dose of devotion as well as three outings 
in the Summer? To put it at its lowest value, they were better 
at these meetings than at the public houses. One cannot but 
feel that the work done by the Settlement for the surrounding 
congregations had an enduring value which cannot be assessed 
by the success or failure of its efforts to build up church mem- 
bership. 

But from the very beginning the Settlement found that it 
had another task beyond that of helping the congregations. 
As will have been seen from the introduction to this article, 
the social conditions were an outrage to the Christian conscience. 
Canon Wilberforce, living outside the area, might say com- 
placently that the state of the poor was, with all its evils 
‘better than they have deserved at the hands of God’ and that 
the existing social order combined ‘the greatest measure of 
temporal comforts and spiritual privileges’!; but those on the 
spot could not see the situation as the will of God, nor refrain 
from doing their utmost to help. Moreover they soon discovered 
that help needed to be skilled if it was to be effective. The 
report of 1909 points out that “many an earnest worker for 
Christ makes mistakes from ignorance of the social problems 
of the day, and there is much misspent and ill-directed charity. 
On the other hand, Social Work without religion leads nowhere 
and has little permanent value. Realising that these two must 
go hand in hand, the Committee has arranged a series of con- 
ferences on Religious and Social subjects’’. Social Service came 
increasingly on the time-table and in 1908 Health Visitation, 
Charity Organisation Society, Children’s Care Committee and 
Bromley Sick Asylum were added to the activities: to these 
in 1910 were added visits for the Ragged School Union and 
Invalid Children’s Aid Association, and the Settlement workers 
began to attend lectures at the School of Sociology. The Child- 
ren’s Country Holiday Fund, which was to play a large part in 
the life of the Settlement from then on, was added in 1911. 
Indeed so many and various did the social activities of the 
Settlement become that they cannot be enumerated: suffice it 
to say that work among boys and men was started during the 
First World War, and that the Citizen’s Advice Bureau—now 
one of the most important of the Settlement activities—was 
started during the Second World War. Since 1929 Church 
Sisters have gone to the Settlement for part of their training; 
in 1934 it was recognised as a club leaders’ training centre by 
the National Council of Girl’s Clubs: and it also takes Social 
Science students for practical training. 

The value of all this social work has to be considered not 
only in the light of the countless lives that were made easier 
1 J. A. R. Pimlott, Toynbee Hall, p.2. 
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by the help and friendship of Settlement workers, but for the 
part it played in the transformation of the district from its 
squalid chaos at the end of the nineteenth century to its well- 
ordered and comparatively prosperous state today. The Borough 
Councils, on whom lay the main responsibility for establishing 
order, were created in 1901: what it meant to Poplar to have 
the Presbyterian Settlement and others like it can be deduced 
from the Settlement reports. The participation of the Settle- 
ment in the various organisations usually started from their 
inception, and the phrase “the Borough Council asked us to 
provide” is a recurring one. Sometimes the Settlement was a 
pioneer, and Borough action followed in its wake; sometimes 
its function was to point out action that was necessary; some- 
times it provided officers or members for committees, or workers 
to undertake tasks sponsored by the Council; and sometimes it 
came to the assistance of individuals whose needs could not be 
met by the local administration. Not the least of the contribu- 
tions of the Settlement was the part played by the most notable 
of its wardens, Miss Helen Mackay, who in 1913 was elected a 
member of the Board of Guardians. She was also a Justice of 
the Peace and in 1921 the Council showed its appreciation of her 
services by electing her an alderman; this latter position, how- 
ever, she soon resigned on account of the pressure of her other 
duties. Her concern for social legislation is reflected in the 
Settlement reports. When the National Insurance Act in 1912 
made it necessary that all wage earners should be insured, she 
arranged for a Court of the Ancient Order of Foresters to be 
opened at the Settlement so that the women might have the 
opportunity of joining a society whose policy they could help 
to determine. In 1918, after the passing of the Representation 
of the People Act, she started a history class to educate women 
to vote responsibly. In 1924 she advocated the raising of the 
school leaving age to 15. 

When it is remembered that Poplar was the borough in 
which George Lansbury played such a prominent part; that 
the Poplar Board of Guardians were the first to grant outdoor 
relief and the leaders in the revolt against the shocking condi- 
tions in the workhouses; and that the Borough Council was in 
the forefront—possibly too much in the forefront—in social 
reform, being the perpetrators of “Poplarism”: the importance 
of the part played by the Settlement becomes clear. The in- 
fluence of Christians like Lansbury and Miss Mackay helped to 
create a tradition of good government which has never been 
lost: Poplar today has the reputation of being one of the best 
governed of the London boroughs. 

The improved social conditions of East London and the 
development of the Welfare State have not made the social 
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services of the Settlement unnecessary, Care Committee work, 
the children’s Country Holiday Fund, the Youth Clubs and the 
uniformed organisations, the Hospital Savings Association, the 
Womens’ Meetings, the Darby and Joan Club, the Young 
Wives’ Club, and all the visiting connected with this work, 
have continued to be needed. The Citizens’ Advice Bureau has 
dealt with thousands of cases a year: housing problems, mat- 
rimonial problems, accident benefit claims, health and psychiat- 
ric problems and countless others; and has had help from a 
Poor Man’s Lawyer and a psychiatrist. All this work has been 
enough to tax the resources of the Settlement to the uttermost. 
Since the war there have rarely been any full-time voluntary 
workers, and the work has been carried on by a paid staff with 
the help of part-time voluntary workers, many of whom are 
residents who pay for their board and help in the Settlement 
in their free time, working elsewhere during the day. 

The Settlement has sometimes been criticised for devoting 
its energies too much to social service. It is undoubtedly true 
that the social reforms have done nothing to make easier the 
work of evangelism: the people are even more indifferent to 
God in their prosperity than they were in their poverty. Never- 
theless the suffering, poverty and disease of the nineteenth 
century were something no Christian country could tolerate, and 
it cannot have been the will of our Lord that it should be 
tolerated. It took the concentrated and dedicated efforts of 
social workers and the co-ordinated work of administrative 
bodies to bring any order out of the chaos; it would have been 
more than tragic if the Church had had no part in what was 
done. It seems as if the growth of the Kingdom of God has two 
aspects; the bringing of individuals to Christ, and the bringing 
in of a social order that is governed by Christian principles. 
The church cannot afford to neglect either of these tasks. The 
new arrangements in East London, by which in 1958 the 
Settlement—now called Poplar House—became the headquarters 
of the new training centre for evangelistic work in industrial 
areas, are the beginning of an experiment in the bringing to- 
gether of these two aspects of Christian work, and the in- 
auguration of the new scheme forms a fitting opening to a new 
and promising chapter in the history of the Settlement. 
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Birmingham Presbyteriana 
SOME NOTES 


REV. H. S. ROSS, M.A. 


A NOTE ON THE FIRST MEETING PLACE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN REVIVAL IN 
BIRMINGHAM, 1824-26 


W. B. Shaw, in a biographical note on the Rev. Robert Wallace 
(Journal Presb. Hist. Soc. Vol. 6 p.328f) wrote, “On March 24th, 1824, 
the Church, which had until then been known as Mount Zion Baptist 
Church, Graham Street, was opened under the designation of St. 
Andrew’s, Harper’s Hill, by Edward Irving”. 

R. K. Dent (Old and New Birmingham, p.394) states, “In 1824 a 
large and handsome octagonal building was erected on Newhall Hill 
(the Harper’s Hill of Watts’ early days) at the cost of a private 
individual (Mr. Robins) who spent over £10,000 and thereby ruined 
himself. When finished it was let to the followers of the Scottish 
preacher Edward Irving, who opened with inaugural services on 
March 24th, 1824. But the Catholic Apostolic Church did not get on 
with the owner and were too few to fill the building and removed 
to a smaller chapel in Newhall Street. The Newhall Street building 
became Mount Zion Baptist Chapel’. 

Both these statements appear to contain misunderstandings. This 
part of Birmingham was only just being developed in the early 1820s 
and “Newhall Hill’ and “Harper’s Hill” are place names, not street 
names, although there is now a street “Newhall Hill” as well as 
Newhall Street. Graham Street is in the area of what was once called 
Newhall Hill, and connects the streets named Newhall Hill and 
Newhall Street. 

The building in Graham Street was the “handsome octagonal 
building” erected by Mr. Robins, and it was let by him to the Presby- 
terians who were its first tenants. Wrightson’s Directory of 1825 lists 
“St. Andrew’s Church of Scotland, Newhall Street”, but this is in 
anticipation of the development of the following year. For the Pres- 
byterian tenancy of the Graham Street building did not last long. 
The very large church was filled for Irving’s inaugural services, but 
the promise was not fulfilled. The Rev. James Crosbie who had 
served John Knox Church, Stepney, since 1820, as a probationer, was 
installed but not ordained. Although his ministry made some progress 
it was soon evident that the building was too big and the rent too 
high. After difficulties with the owner it was decided that a new 
church should be built, and this was opened in January, 1826, Edward 
Irving and the Rev. John Angell James of Carrs Lane officiating. This 
second church was in Newhall Street between No. 47 and Charlotte 
Street. This Newhall Street building was sold in 1835, apparently to 
the followers of Irving as later directories refer to it as the chapel 
of the Catholic Apostolic Church, e.g. White’s Directory of 1849 lists 
it as the “Unknown Tongue Chapel formerly the Scottish Kirk”, and 
says it had no regular minister. This Chapel was removed in 1877 to 
make room for the Assay Office, the congregation then moving to 
Summer Hill Terrace. On the sale of the Newhall Street building in 
1835 the Presbyterian congregation moved to the first of two churches 
in Broad Street. 

It was the Graham Street building, not the Newhall Street building, 
which became Mount Zion Baptist Church, and this was some time 
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after, not before, the Presbyterian tenancy. According to the con- 
temporary account in John Angell James’ “Protestant Nonconformity 
in Birmingham”, after the Presbyterians withdrew the Graham Street 
building was occupied by a Mr. Greig, whose father was minister 
of one of the “Scottish Presbyterian Bodies” in London. He was or- 
dained by some of the neighbouring ministers after the congregation- 
alist form, but died after about a year. The building was then shut, 
and re-opened in 1827 as a Baptist chapel. It was in this chapel that 
George Dawson began his Birmingham ministry. 

In 1878, Bernard McEvoy reprinted in booklet form twelve accounts 
of visits to Sunday morning services at Birmingham churches under 
the title “Pew and Pulpit in Birmingham”. One of the churches 
visited was Mount Zion Baptist Church. He did not like the building, 
and has this to say of it—“To gaze at Mount Zion Chapel is to regret 
that tabernacles are needed here. Its dreary space of white stucco; 
its pagan pediment, centred with a catherine wheel window staring out 
blankly like a cyclopean eye; its two colossal pillars, which may be 
useful to Sunday School teachers in illustrating the story of Samson, 
but which can hardly serve any other useful purpose; and its general 
air of extensive mediocrity, combine to fill the beholder with sadness 
. . . . As it would be too expensive to pull down Graham Street 
Chapel, the friends, by way of improving the exterior, have neatly 
asphalted what was once a lawn in front of it... and have planted 
some hardy evergreens. . . . The interior of the chapel, which seats 
about 1,400 people, is perhaps a trifle less uninviting than the outside. 
Its octagonal shape is acoustically convenient, and though it strongly 
reminds the casual visitor of a theatre, it has the effect of bringing 
the congregation together in a comfortable and social kind of way 
round the pulpit, which atones in some measure for the lack of any- 
thing aesthetically devotional in the construction of the building. 
At the rear of the pulpit is an organ of large dimensions and con- 
siderable compass; of which it may be said, that its exterior matches 
its surroundings, and that it would not look out of place in a music 
hall”. 

A chapel in the street named Newhall Hill was built in 1839 and 
opened for worship in 1840 by a group of young men who had been 
teachers at Old and New Meetings (formerly Presbyterian), who felt 
that there was room for a third Unitarian Sunday School and con- 
gregation in Birmingham. It never had any Presbyterian connections 
and the building is now a social centre for Birmingham City Transport 
workers. 

Directories of 1856 onwards list a “Calvinistic’ chapel, Trinity 
Tabernacle, in the Parade at the foot of Newhall Hill. This appears to 
be still used for religious purposes. 


GENERAL HISTORIES OF BIRMINGHAM PRESBYTERIANISM 


There is a very good account of the history of the Presbyterians 
in Birmingham from 1662 to 1748 in A. H. Driver “Carrs Lane 1748- 
1948”, which seems to have escaped previous notice in the Journal. 
This is likely to prove definitive for the period. Carrs Lane was 
founded by orthodox Calvinists seceding from the Presbyterian Old 
Meeting and New Meeting. The deeds and indentures relating to New 
Meeting are now lodged in the Birmingham Central Reference Lib- 
rary. New Meeting is continued as the Church of the Messiah, Broad 
Street. Old Meeting is discontinued since the destruction by enemy 
action of its permises in Bristol Street. 

An outline history of the early period and of the nineteenth century 
revival, written by R. S. Robson of the Presbyterian Historical Society 
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was published in the Birmingham News in two parts, on October 6th 
and 138th, 1923. This is preserved in the Society's archives. 

“Midland Churches”, a history of the congregations of the Midland 
Christian Union, by G. E. Evans (Dudley, 1899), contains histories of 
a number of former Presbyterian churches in the Midlands, notably 
at Alcester, Atherstone, Bewdley, Cradley, Dudley, Evesham, Oldbury, 
Stourbridge, Warwick, Whitchurch and Wolverhampton. The list 
shows how widely spread Presbyterianism was in the Midlands during 
the late 17th and early 18th centuries. All these societies succumbed 
to Unitarianism, the present congregations at Dudley and Wolver- 
hampton being of later foundation. 


Tue Dissenters’ CuHapets Act or 15th Jury, 1844 


To celebrate the pass ng of this Act the Wardens of the Old and 
New Meetings and the Newhall Hill Chapel organised a social meet- 
ing of Birmingham Unitarians at Dee’s Royal Hotel, for which tickets 
were sold at a cost of 1/6d. One of these tickets is preserved in the 
Birmingham Collection at the Central Reference Library. 


SerMons sy BIRMINGHAM PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS 


Two volumes of a weekly publication The Birmingham Pulpit, 
covering the early 1870s is in the Birmingham Central Reference 
Library. The following sermons preached in Presbyterian churches are 
included : — 


BroaD Srreer 


ist February, 1873, Sermon by Rev. J. D. Alford described as late 
pastor of Circus Chapel, Bradford Street (John 12: 23-4). 

26th July, 1873, Sermon by Rev. W. Fraser of Edinburgh on behalf of 
the Sabbath Schools. 


New JoHNn Srreer West 


Two sermons by Rev. R. Grant Brown. 

The first, dated November, 1872, was preached in celebration of 
the tricentenary of the death of John Knox on the text Hebrews 
11:33-4, this was preached before he became minister of the church 
on his translation from Guernsey on August 15th, 1873. 

The second, in issue No. 99, is on the text Ezekiel 37:9. 


Camp Hitt (UNITED PRESBYTERIAN) 


Two sermons by Rev. J. M. McKerrow, son of Rev. Dr. W. McKer- 
row, Moderator of Synod, 1877. 

October, 1871, Philippians 2:12-13. 
March, 1872, Matthew, 10:32. 

The United Presbyterian cause at Camp Hill was founded in 1865 
after previously worshipping in the Exchange Rooms and the Temple 
Street Hall. Its establishment was earnestly resisted by Rev. Dr. J. R. 
Mackenzie, who had also resisted the founding of the New John 
Street and Smethwick congregations by elements from his own 
Broad Street congregation in 1853. Dr. Mackenzie resigned his pastoral 
charge through ill-health on 4th November, 1873, but it is pleasant 
to record an example of co-operation between Broad Street and Camp 
Hill before that date, for the “Birmingham Pulpit” records that the 
Rev. Father Gavazzi of Italy, presumably a delegate of the Waldensian 
Church, preached at Broad Street in the morning and Camp Hill in 
the evening of a Sunday in April, 1873. Dr. Mackenzie died at Inver- 
ness on March 2nd, 1877. Rev. J. M. McKerrow remained at Camp Hill 
until his resignation in November, 1885. 
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PRESBYTERIANA 


ST. ANTHOLIN LECTURE 

In the Church Quarterly Review for Jan.-March 1959 (Vol. CLX 
No. 334 49-70) there is an interesting article on the St. Antholin 
Lecture by Miss I. M. Calder. The St. Antholin charity was instituted 
in 1559 for the purpose of financing the delivery of early morning 
lectures in the City of London. Originally the lectures supported 
the party that wished to abolish from the Church of England all 
vestments that had Romish associations (i.e. the party that later 
developed Presbyterian views). In the 17th century the lectures 
were generally of a Puritan character, and in 1662 five out of the 
six lecturers had to leave the Church of England (along with the 
other “ejected” ministers); these included two Presbyterians, Zachariah 
Crofton and Elias Pledger. From then onwards the lectures rather 
lost their puritan flavour. J.M.R. 


TAPE RECORDINGS 

In the Twenty-Second Annual Lecture an appeal was made for 
records of the spoken voice through Broadcasts or other public 
addresses, to be collected by this Society. It was felt that this was a 
duty of importance which should be undertaken by those responsible 
for preserving the old as well as the modern aspects of our history. 
It was an appeal which went unnoticed; and now Tape Recordings 
have replaced the circular record as a means of preserving the 
living voice for future generations. 

These have happily become a feature of Assembly proceedings, 
but although requests have been made, they have never come into 
the custody of this Society. When they were first asked for at a 
London Assembly it was pointed out that at least the Moderator’s 
address and if possible his closing words should be permanently kept. 

Now the whole aspect of the preservation of such Tape Record:ngs 
has been made available in an article by Miss Marie Slocombe, B.A., 
Librarian in charge of B.B.C. Sound Recordings in The Journal of 
the Society of Archivists (Vol. I, No. 8, September, 1958)*. 

Miss Slocombe deals expertly with the storage of these important 
archive records, first stating that the durability of magnetic tape 
recordings is still uncertain, but given the temperate climate of 
this country they should not need expensive storage equipment. 
A protective container of metal or cardboard is needed and the tapes 
like Trust Deeds should be placed vertically on end, not flat. The 
place used for storing them should retain a temperature of about 
60°F. It should be nowhere near a Loud Speaker, a Generator or 
such strong magnetic field, 

In our Collections say of Foundation Stone and Opening Services, 
the spoken voice of this or that Convener, etc., etc, facilities for 
storage only at present exist. But throughout the London Presbyteries 
are men well aware of the present use of these recordings with the 
Recorder to hand on which to play back, re-adjust, or check over 
at intervals in case of Printing. The Society would do well to see 
that its Council considers this whole business as its duty, and finds one 
of these experts who HAS TIME to give to their Collection, for the 
use of students of our history whether individuals or Congregations 
in the generations which will come after us. 

Ideas, duties without fulfilment are the waste material of history. 
Perhaps someone who reads this will take it on and see it done. 

L.W.K. 
* Obtainable at 7/6d. post paid from its Editor A. E. J. Hollander, 
Ph.D., Guildhall Library, London, E.C.2. 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST 
Dr. Carruthers has asked us to print his views on two books he 
has recently been reading. As the publishers have not sent them in 
for review in the ordinary way, those of our readers who wish to 
know the date of publication and price should consult their Booksellers 
before ordering. 


The Savoy Declaration of Faith and Order, 1658. A. G. Matthews. 
Independent Press. 

At first glance one wondered whether this book was needed after 
Dr. Albert Peel’s treatment of the subject in 1939; but there is addi- 
tional material in Mr. Matthew’s Introduction, and he has given the 
full text, with the minutest variations from the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith clearly indicated. Dr. Peel gave only notes on the 
changes, and was sometimes misled by slips on the part of Williston 
Walker which Mr. Matthews, with his usual accuracy, has corrected. 
(But on p.12 he has misquoted the title of the “Articles of the Chris- 
tian Religion,” though Shaw had given it correctly). 

The Introduction, almost twice the length of Dr. Peel’s, contains 
much new matter, and is a careful evaluation of the character and 
authority of the Savoyans. It makes it evident how much of Presby- 
terian cohesion these Savoyans, like their New England brethren, 
managed to retain. 

In the 1650's, he says, “the difference between the Presbyterian 
and Congregational church was more nominal than real” (p.31). But 
the latter was always essentially a gathered church while the former 
considered itself responsible for all the inhabitants of the parish. 
Of the language of the Decparation he rightly remarks that “no 
modern has at his command the grandeur of Elizabethan or Caroline 
English” (p.39). 

There is a short but important note by Daniel T. Jenkins; 
important because it suffers from the usual misunderstanding about 
the respective functions of the three Westminster documents. He 
complains of the inadequacy of the teaching of the Confession about 
the Christian’s duty to Society. The Confession was not, of course, 
the place to look for this, but the Larger Catechism, which the 
Assembly expected would be the most widely circulated of the 
three. Neither it nor the Shorter Catechism was intended to be 
learned by rote; they were what the Scottish General Assembly 
called “a Directory for catechising”. 

The answers about the Ten Commandments in the larger Catechism, 
are comprehensive and searching, and often have a strangely modern 
sound: “Lascivious songs, books and pictures”, “ingrossing commodities 
to enhance the price”, and similar instances occur. 


The Channel Islands under Tudor Government, 1485-1642. A. J. Eagles- 
ton. Cambridge University Press. 

This book has two chapters of special interest to our members, 
“The Establishment of Presbyterianism” and “The Fate of Presby- 
terianism”; but there are many ecclesiastical items in other chapters. 
The established church in the islands was Presbyterian from 1565 till 
1633 in Jersey and somewhat later in Guernsey. Mrs. Marguerite 
Campbell gave a careful summary of its history in the Journal (ii. 
181-193), but this work contains a large amount of additional informa- 
tion. 

Presbyterianism gained its footing because Huguenot refugee 
pastors from France could preach to the islanders in their own tongue; 
end for a brief time one pastor from each island attended the 
General Synod in France. The Presbyterianism of the islands was, 
however, an aristocratic rather than a democratic system. 
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RESIGNATION OF MISS L. W. KELLEY, M.A. 
The Council of the Presbyterian Historical Society of England 

received at its meeting in December, 1958, a letter of resignation 

from Miss Kelley and, after full discussion, decided to accept it. 

“It was then proposed by the Revd. F. G. Healey, seconded by Dr. 
Carruthers, and unanimously agreed: (a) that the Council records 
its high appreciation of Miss Kelley’s long and loyal services to the 
Society. For many years her chief interest in life has been the well- 
being and efficiency of the Society. During the lifetime of Mr. W. B. 
Shaw she might have been fitly described as his London agent. After 
the 1945 disaster she worked for twelve years in the comfortless 
surroundings of the Marylebone crypt. She dried and cleaned many 
hundreds of dirty, damp and damaged books, and helped to restore 
the library to some degree of order. All the time she was answering 
varied and often baffling historical and genealogical enquiries, in- 
volving patient toil. She was also performing routine work as an 
Archivist, and was for some time Editor of the Society’s Journal. She 
has been a sedulous and successful saleswoman of the Society’s pub- 
lications. (b) That Miss Kelley's resignation as Archivist and Curator 
of the Society and as Keeper of the Church’s Rolls and Records be 
accepted as from 3ist January, 1959, with regret”. 

As Chairman of the Council I desire to supplement what has been 
said in this Minute by expressing my personal appreciation of the 
valuable services which she has rendered to the Society and to the 
Church by her work for these many years. It will be remembered 
that, when the former Church House in Tavistock Place was built, 
there was good provision for the library and museum, but the 
destruction of the house in February, 1945, led to years of extraordi- 
nary difficulty in maintaining the work of the Society and the custody 
both of its library and museum and of the Church’s archives. Miss 
Kelley worked with the greatest devotion in what she described as 
“The Dungeon” in circumstances of physical discomfort and compli- 
cations of every kind. To all this she added, since 1948, the editorship 
of the Journal, which also has been a task with problems of its own. 
In this issue of the Journal for 1959, the last which Miss Kelley edits, 
it is right thet this tribute to her work for the Society should find a 
place. R. D. WHITEHORN. 


THE ASSEMBLY’S MUSEUM 

In my capacity as Curator since Mr. Shaw’s death, and previously 
for over ten years as his assistant, to whom he entrusted the custody 
and arrangement of the exhibits in The Tower Museum at Regent 
Square (soon after my first appointment by an Annual Meeting as an 
official of the Society’s Council), I regarded this part of my work with 
particular pride. Not only at each London Assembly, but at other 
times such as The Irving Commemoration in 1934 a stream of 
visitors came in to view it, to add to its treasures or to ask 
for loans of Plate and other furniture. It happened that I already 
had some special knowledge of Silver and Plate, and in particular 
of Pewter. The work in the Museum gave scope for an exten- 
sion of what I already knew, because the articles deposited were 
so varied and so rich in quality. The 1664 Canonbury Loving 
Cups with their 1694 Pewter Flagons were always the centre of 
attraction. One of the most regarded exhibits were the three Token 
Display Cases beneath the tall windows. Frequently the Society was 
asked to make up special Exhibitions, which took its possessions away 
to outside eyes. Of these I remember packing up the trunk to 
Church House, Belfast. and dispatching it with the help of ever 
friendly and helpful Richard Adamson; sitting alternate with the 
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late K. M. Black at Central Hall where we were wedged between 
the wonderfully beautiful Communion Plate of the Dutch Church, 
Austin Friars, and the exhibit of the Salvation Army which included 
to my amazement General Booth’s Uniform all stuffed out, and 
standing headless almost next me! 

I was taught by the late Mr. W. B. Shaw to regard the Museum 
as the Society's Shop Window, and remember how much of our 
pre-War membership was obtained through it. When in September, 
1939, Mr. Black and I dismantled it, its purpose as a third (and not 
sleeping) partner in the work of the Society was eclipsed. 

At George Street it was only possible to display samples and to 
continue loaning services of Communion Plate. But at least three 
outside exhibitions on a small scale were made. In spite of the 
difficulties due to the removal from the bomb site and the confined 
space it was possible to continue to segregate the Museum exhibits 
ready for transfer to the Second Presbyterian Church House being 
planned and built. 

In the Spring of 1957 the Society took possession of its Third 
Museum; but it was a shock to find that the place was so damp 
that anything metal left out in the open rusted, and that the 
failure to ventilate and dry out the Strong Room made the care of 
valuables difficult. That Summer a defect in the parquet flooring 
prevented the door being closed, and only by a special providence 
(had not our Collections suffered enough?) three days before the 
basement was broken into and a neighbouring room ransacked, 
pressure was brought to bear, the rising parquet flooring removed, 
and the door with its thief proof lock after over seven weeks was 
closed. Those who know my opinion of the value of our Collections, 
and my sorrow at the theft in 1950 from the Dungeon of so much 
that was irreplaceable, will realise my anxiety during those weeks, 
and my relief at again being able to lock the door. 

Arrangement 

The walls became dry enough in the summer of 1958 to undertake 
the hanging of pictures, apart from the most important which it had 
been necessary to place on the inner walls for their protection earlier. 
The general placing of the furniture had followed that designed 
by Mr. Shaw in 1938. As the Tower Museum was no longer available, 
owing to the destruction of Regent Square, during the years following 
the 1945 Rocket, it was necessary to place Silver Cases, as well as the 
Display Cases which had been up there. But the size of the New 
Muniment Room—the first having been also in the East Tower of 
the Church made it possible to do th's, the Manuscripts being divided 
between the two Rooms. For as with Guildhall and other important 
Libraries, Mr. Shaw instructed me to keep these entirely separate 
from printed books. Those who are unaware of the practice of these 
and The British Museum may not realise that Manuscripts however 
unimportant are only available to students under supervision; and 
if sent out to recognised borrowers travel both ways by Registered 
Post. This also applies to Baptismal Registers, which should never 
be left unattended. The reason is obvious, they being legal documents 
must be protected. Those of the Society before the War were in the 
Document Boxes. When the danger from Flying Bombs and Incen- 
diaries made their position dangerous I had them removed and 
arranged them under the County system rather than actual Presby- 
teries, so that they are easier to consult by outside students who 
come to us for regional searches. These it was intended to keep in 
the Strong Room as is proper, but to my regret after six cleanings 
these disappointing fifteen months, they are out in the open and some 
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boxed in the Muniment Room. The bound volumes of Manuscripts 
are mainly under glass in the tall 1950 Mahogany Bookcase, and are 
free from danger. The unbound are in cases under the Display Cases 
and in the Gunn Cases along the West Wall, which I had intended 
for another use, the Association Books and the Congratulatory 
Addresses and bound Calls. 

The Manuscript Collections in the Museum also include the Calls 
which go back to the early eighteenth century. Their importance and 
safeguarding is obvious. Not only do they provide biographical 
material, but the signatories, especially of the early period, are 
important for genealogical purposes. This is a source from which 
many of our outside students derive important information, and their 
preservation and accessibility is a duty the Society owes outside our 
own Church. Mr. Shaw had the Fasti envelopes in his study at 
Manchester, and many Calls are still in the Muniment Room Files. 
At George Street a member of the Society began to Index these in 
duplicate: it is a work that should early be taken in hand and 
completed. 

With regard to the arrangement of the pictures it should be 
explained how they are hung, although this work is not yet com- 
pleted. Those of the Society’s founders are grouped to the left of the 
door on entry. On the West Wall the Irving painting (which is known 
all over the world) and others important from the artistic point of 
view over the Gunn Cases, which were part of the furniture of our 
Warwick Lane Book Shop, purchased by the Society from Mr. Downie 
in 1938. Behind the door on the South Wall the A’Lasco painting and 
others associated with the development of Presbytery in England. 
The General Secretaries face the door as one enters and the Foreign 
Mission portraits are near the 1938 foundation stone towards the 
North East side. Beyond them there are grouped the more famous 
United Presbyterians and so on. The idea being that on the walls 
here was to be displayed a microcosm of the history this Society 
is pledged to serve and commemorate. 

When the error in the lighting of the Museum has been remedied 
and the alcoves made available after dark, it should be possible to 
hang the smaller pictures of buildings on the pillars facing the 
North Wall. 

It was possible for the late Curator herself to clean and restore 
many of the canvases which had been stacked away in a corner at 
George Street, and still had the dust of the Rocket on them. This 
happened to be one of her skills. But it was not possible to deal 
with the Peddie pastels which need a more expert hand. Thus although 
the larger A’Lasco has been a burden to our funds, these twenty or 
so pictures, six at least being large Berrie portraits, have cost the 
Society very little. 

The Society’s third Museum is thus largely in being, and has 
attracted many visitors already from overseas and the provinces. It 
has been a matter of regret to its late Curator that her fellow 
members of Council, except the Treasurer and a friend up North, 
have taken no interest in it. Up to the time her resignation took 
effect there were those who should have visited it, and encouraged 
her who have never had the time to come. This in spite of the fact 
that it was well known to the London Members of Council that 
the condition of the Strong Room was a constant problem with 
her and a direct hindrance to the Society’s work. 


L.W.K. 

(Since this note was accepted for publication plans for the dispersal 
of the Museum and its contents have been drafted. See Annual 
Report.—Ed.). 
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REVIEWS 


Hoxton Square and the Hoxton Academies. Arthur D. Morris, M.D. 
1959. Privately Printed*. 12pp. paper. 


Dr. Morris, formerly Superintendent of St. Leonard’s Hospital, 
has not only served the cause of the sick and suffering in the 
crowded industrial area of Shoreditch but has re-captured the spirit 
of its Dissenting past. This secluded village on the outskirts of 
crowded eighteenth century London centred round Hoxton Square, 
still lovely with its ancient Plane Trees, but changed as to its actual 
buildings. Like other such suburban districts it was inhabited by 
retired city men, literary and professional people and the like, 
whom the crowded alleys of the city had no room for, Hoxton was 
within easy horseback journey of the city and the new turnpike 
roads gave easy travel by coach. It was natural that it be chosen for 
the home of a Dissenting Academy. Students were still in sight of 
the smoke and tumult of the metropolis, but they and their Tutors 
found peaceful work room here. In the London corner of our Library 
at George Street were shelved two precious odd volumes of the 
Dissenters Magazine with a series of articles on the Dissenting 
Chapels of London at the close of the XVIIIth century. They were 
often consulted for although the Society had in the Museum a 
huge canvas-backed Map of Meeting House London brightly coloured 
(done many years ago by its President, Dr. Carruthers, to illustrate 
one of his Messenger articles on Restoration Presbyterian London): 
as well as the XIXth Century printed Map of Presbyterian London 
published by the Church Extension Committee of London (as it 
then was) Presbytery: there was nothing but these between. Dr. 
Morris lists those of the famous Presbyterian Divines who resided 
in Hoxton, reached by the crowded road which led through East 
Smithfield where was situated our first Stepney building, and found 
quiet for their work, under the shadow of lovely St. Leonard’s Church. 

Thomas Vincent, one of the Ejected Divines set up a Conventicle 
at ‘Hogsdon’, but later when freedom of worship was secured returned 
to the bounds of the City. Dr. Williams was another who kept up 
house in the Square, and many others are referred to in this little 
pamphlet. Its best purpose to us is the example it sets to others, 
to look into the past of their present ‘nonconformist’ areas, and see 
what is to be discovered about them, before the ‘Planners” have 
destroyed entirely the London the terrors of the last war spared. 

It is for our Literary Societies to take up this study and recover 
something, as Dr. Morris has done, before it is irrecoverably lost. 
Dr. Morris does not include the Rate Books in his list of Sources. 
They are available in any Public Library and contain much of the 
personal material of the past. 

* Copies available from the author, 100 Alderman’s Drive, Peter- 
borough, Northants. Price not stated. 


Georgian Chronicle: Mrs. Barbauld and her Family by Betsy Rodgers. 
Methuen. 1958. 21/-. 


Their minister, that respectable character which once inspired 
reverence and affectionate esteem, their teacher and their guide, 
is now dwindled into the mere leader of their public devotions; 
or lower yet, a person hired to entertain them every week with 
an elegant discourse. In proportion as his importance decreases, 
hds salary sits heavy on the people ... . (p. 64-5). 

An extract from some twentieth century ecclesiastical report? 
No, it is quoted by the author from a work by her illustrious ancestor, 
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Mrs. Barbauld, published in 1775. If in this instance we seem very 
near to that time, we may perhaps more readily take to heart the 
example of our spiritual forebears in other matters. The same Mrs. 
Barbauld, some thirty years later, indicated an attitude to racial 
minorities when she risked unpopularity by arguing for the admission 
of Jews to a suburban Book Society (p. 130). There are several 
references to the refusal of the family to eat sugar on the grounds 
that it had been produced by slave labour—“The sacrifice I find less 
than I expected,” wrote John Aikin in 1791 (p. 215). It is only fair to 
add that by 1799 Rochemont Barbauld had discovered that East 
Indian sugar was free of this taint, and so always took his own 
with him when going out to tea (p. 133). 

These are only one or two of the remarkable variety of topics 
brought before us by Mrs. Rodgers in her entertaining and instructive 
work. The Jennings-Aikin-Barbauld family is followed from the late 
seventeenth to the early nineteenth century. The period saw enormous 
changes, not least in the status and outlook of dissenters. It is 
interesting to read a new account of the effects in this respect of 
the French Revolution; and to notice how little direct impact the 
Methodist revival made on these Presbyterians. They were a force 
in the land in more ways than one. Across Mrs. Rodgers’ pages flit a 
diverse crowd of people: Charles Lamb, Sir Walter Scott (who 
owed his initial poetical inspiration to Mrs. Barbauld), Mary Woll- 
stonecraft, Mendelssohn, White of Selbourne and others. 

It would be too much to expect, on so broad a canvas, no minor 
inaccuracies. Watts was not a pupil of Morton (p. 129). Methodism 
by 1802 had severed its connection with the Established Church 
(p. 164). Some slight confusion over Doddridge’s earlier correspondence 
is unfortunately all too likely to arise when one relies upon the 
volumes published by Humphreys who treated all dates as though 
they were New Style. Perhaps one should ascribe to over-enthusiasm 
a tendency to exaggerate the uniqueness of John Jennings and 
Doddridge in their lack of bigotry and in their use (which was 
merely typically Cartesian and owed much to Ramus) of quasi- 
mathematical teaching schemes (p. 22). Similarly, Warrington Academy 
was hardly so lone a pioneer in every respect as one might suppose 
from this book. But these are minor blemishes. Miss Rodgers’ 
material is interesting, and much of it—particularly the eighty pages 
of previously unpublished letters dating from 1779 onwards—completely 
new; and her felicitous style renders the book one which may well 
be read for pleasure by anyone who wants a good historical tale of 
the family saga type as much as by the reader looking for a new 
viewpoint on eighteenth century nonconformity. 

J. W. Ashley Smith 


Eastern Journey by Miss J. M. Galt and Alan G. Macleod. Paper 
44 pages, Illus. Overseas Mission Committee, 86 Tavistock Place, 
W.C.1. (1959). Two shillings and sixpence. 


Here is far more than a missionary pamphlet, for although Miss 
Galt and Professor Macleod made their journey with the purpose 
of visiting the three overseas flelds of the Presbyterian Church of 
England and encouraging those engaged in the work of the Christian 
Church there, their purpose was to inform its supporters at home of 
the needs of the work in hand which should reach a far wider public. 
East Pakistan their first objective is a part of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations and their report presents a lucid and instructive 
account of the needs of its people. As the bullock cart illustrated on the 
attractive cover has modern tractor wheels, so this country depends 
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for its future on a modern forward outlook, in which Christianity 
has an important share. Pakistan, the booklet stresses, is a Muslim 
country, shadowed by a sense of insecurity in all its problems. 
That for the Christian community, under a constitution which ensures 
religious freedom, is how to adapt its message and to methods of 
evangelism as a sub-section of a Muslim state. This difficulty affects 
its literature which like the bullock cart has to be re-modelled. The 
edition in use for many years of the Bengali translation of the 
Quran is given as an example of the problem facing its Christian 
Literature Committee. Students will recollect that the Jewish Mission 
Committee of our Church had already to alter its methods of approach 
and change the whole of its printed literature. In the medical work 
and the work among the Santals, an aboriginal race, was found 
greater freedom of opportunity. 

The work in Singapore and Malaya is described in Chapter III. 
Here was found a strong spirit of independence, in an active, finan- 
cially sound, local Church. Chinese, Malay, Indian and European 
were found successfully engaged upon all branches of Christian 
service. The visitors note that freedom and license were the twin 
spirits of the new era, but were reassured by the competence of the 
Malaya Synod to handle the whole situation. Malaya like Pakistan 
is a Muslim country, and the ‘convention’ existent under British 
rule that the indigenous Malays were not to be evangelised has so 
far not been disturbed. Some day that will have to be revised and 
faced if the work of the Christian Church is to be extended. 

Formosa, the Corinth of this Pauline journey, occupies most of 
the book. This contentious island has for nearly ninety years been 
an area of devoted evangelistic, medical and educational effort shared 
by our Church with that of Canada. All three will be represented at 
the XVIIIth General Council of the World Presbyterian Alliance at 
Sao Paulo, Brazil, this summer as equal members! Miss Galt, one of 
Formosa’s modern Apostles is rightly responsible for this section of 
Eastern Journey. The Seventieth Anniversary Celebrations of the 
Girls’ School at Tainan where she served so well as Principal are 
recounted. Much is being done among the Mountain peoples formerly 
referred to as aborigines. In reading about the progress of Chris- 
tianity there, this reviewer is reminded of the days between the 
Wars when the Japanese had electrified barbed wire as a remedy 
against their incursions into the fertile plains beneath. Now the 
sound of Christian hymns, and friendly intercourse have replaced all 
that. In charge of this part of our service to Formosa is Rev. John 
N. Whitehorn, M.A., member of that Levitical family of which our 
Church is so proud. In the Formosan Church Miss Galt and Professor 
Macleod found all was encouragement in spite of political insecurity 
and the presence of what had been so recently an aboriginal race. 

LW.K 


Whose Welfare by Elizabeth Christie. P. R. Macmillan Ltd. 1959. 
Tilust. 12/6d. 


Our Late President Rev. J. H. Colligan would have been the man 
to write about this book, written by the daughter of the late Dr. 
W. M. Christie who for some years was in charge of the former 
English Presbyterian Mission there. Mrs. Judkins gives an interesting 
account of her childhood at Aleppo and her father’s threefold 
Ministry there to German, Jewish and English congregations. The 
book deals as well with her own work under The Church of Scotland 
Huts during the last War, in an informal way, which reads so well 
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that any serving in Palestine and Syria during it, will find most 
recalling. 

This account of the past and present of Mrs. Judkins’ residences 
in the Holy Land reads easily from start to finish. It reveals her 
mother’s part in our ‘Jewish Mission’ work there, as only a daughter 
could write it: her own birth in the Monastery Guest House at 
Beilan is the beginning of an attachment to the peoples of the 
Middle East, mixture of Arab, Semitic, European. Dr. Piper of our 
Aleppo Mission brought her into the world at Beilan, and like him and 
others who have worked in this changing changeless Middle East, 
she can never forget the appeal of it and its mixed races. There are 
references to her brother Rev. George N. Christie, M.A. of the 
Church of Scotland, who has written the Foreword to this book. 
His son possesses the Silver Salver presented to Dr. Christie by his 
German Congregation, used at Baptisms and Communions in its 
owner’s lifetime, and now a visible link between the past and the 
present. 

We were only able to see the proofs of this work, as difficulties 
in the printing trade have delayed its publication, now promised 
for June. Having been able to place before its author and her 
brother some of the information about their father, and borrowed 
from Westminster College Library what appeared to be the only 
contemporary Arabic Hymn Book in London, we are glad to put it 
before readers as a book which Padre, Soldier or plain Presbyterian 
should find a faithful and revealing account of Palestine Past and 
Present. 

It had been hoped that one better acquainted with the place and 
the subject could have written this review. Perhaps The Messenger 
will see that their copy goes to him. 

LW. 


Any communications relating to this issue intended for its Editor 
should be addressed to her at 22 Peel Street, London, W.8. 


Rev. Basil Hall, M.A., 194 Gilbert Road, Cambridge, is the new 
Editor. AN correspondence and exchange copies should be addressed 
to him direct. 


The Journal for 1922, 1932 and 1942 is out of print. Any one having 
and no longer requiring these numbers is asked to offer or return 
them to the Secretary. 
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Constitution 


For year ending April 30th, 1959 


1. The title of the Society shall be THE PRESBYTERIAN 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND. 


2. The purpose of the Society shall be to promote the study 
of the history of Presbyterianism in England and elsewhere, and 
to collect and preserve manuscripts, books, portraits, paintings 
and other relevant objects, all of which shall become the property 
of the Presbyterian Church of England, the Society acting as 
custodian. 


3. Membership of the Society shall be open to all interested 
in its work, but only members of the Presbyterian Church of 
England shall be eligible for election to the Council. The annual 
personal subscription shall be 7/6; Presbyteries and Congrega- 
tions appointing Correspondents 10/6; such Correspondents to 
have the voting rights of members; a payment of £5. 5s. shall 
constitute the donor a Life-member. The permanent subscription 
for a Society or Institution shall be £10. 10s. Members are 
entitled to the “Journal’’. 


4. The Society shall at the Annual Meeting elect a Council 
consisting of a President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, Treasurer, 
Librarian, Curator of the Museum, Archivist, Editor of thie 
“Journal” and 12 members. The Moderator of the General 
Assembly, Clerk of Assembly, the General Secretary, and 
Convener of the Law and History Committee shall be ex-officio 
members. Five to form a quorum. 


5. The Council shall meet three times a year and the Annual 
Meeting of the Society shall be held during Assembly in the town 
in which the Assembly meets. 


6. The Council shall present a Report annually to the 
Assembly through its Law and History Committee. 


7. The Constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual 
Meeting by a majority of the Members present and voting. Not 
less than four weeks notice of any proposed change shall be 
given to the Secretary, whose duty it shall be to communicate 
the same at least 14 days before the meeting. The quorum at 
such Annual Meeting shall consist of 10 members. 





